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AFRICA. 

PIONEER  WORK  TOWARD  UMZILA'S  KINGDOM. 

BY  MKS.  M.  B.  RICHARDS. 

We  left  Natal  last  July,  and  came  to  Iiihambane  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wilcox,  who  were  returning  to  their  work  after  a  visit  to 
Natal.  We  are  now  six  hundred  miles  nearer  the  equator,  which 
brings  us  to  the  edge  of  the  tropics.  When  we  arrived  at  Inham- 
bane  we  all  went  first  to  Mr.  Wilcox's  house,  which  was  only  a 
temporary  affair,  made  of  reeds  and  thatch,  and  was  in  a  some- 
what dilapidated  condition.  Mr.  Wilcox  and  Mr.  Richards  went 
to  work  at  once  to  select  a  location  and  put  up  our  two  little  iron 
houses,  the  materials  for  which  they  had  brought  with  them  from 
Natal.  As  soon  as  there  was  enough  of  the  material  put  together 
so  that  it  could  be  q^lled  a  house,  we  moved  in,  preferring  it  to  a 
tent,  or  to  the  old  house,  which  was  a  long  distance  from  the  work. 

The  partitions  were  up  and  a  floor  in  our  room,  but  the  rest  of 
the  house  was  guiltless  of  floors,  ceilings,  or  doors.  Our  table  was 
a  large  box;  our  kitchen  was  all  out-doors;  our  storeroom  our 
boxes,  which  were  yet  unpacked.  The  deep  sand  which  abounds 
everywhere  furnished  a  carpet,  whose  softness  mufi9ed  every  foot- 
step, and  which  possessed  the  one  advantage,  at  least,  of  not 
having  to  be  swept;  while  the  low  underbrush,  which  grows 
thickly  up  to  our  very  doors,  supplied  an  abundance  of  fuel. 
Gradually  these  first  conveniences  for  housekeeping  have  been 
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improved  upon,  til]  we  feel  that  we  have  quite  a  comfortable 
little  home. 

Our  home  is  surrounded  by  the  casne-tree,  which  bears  a  great 
deal  of  fruit  in  summer.  The  house  is  on  the  top  of  a  steep  hill, 
and  faces  Inhambane  Bay;  and  at  almost  any  hour  in  the  day  we 
can  see  white-sailed  boats  sailing  up  and  dow  n,  while  long-legged 
white  birds  w^ade  along  the  shore  in  search  of  fish;  and  once  a 
month  we  eagerly  watch  the  steamer  as  she  comes  in,  bringing,  as 
we  hope,  a  large  number  of  home  letters. 

Our  neighbors  are  mostly  native  Bitangas,  with  here  and  there 
an  Arab  trader,  or  a  Portuguese  who  cannot  speak  English,  who 
has  always  lived  here,  and  seems  to  us  to  have  imbibed  a  good 
many  native  customs.  Our  native  neighbors  are  very  abundant, 
and  we  never  lack  for  company,  although  we  cannot  understand  a 
word  they  say  to  us. 

Inhambane  is  a  thickly  populated  place,  especially  on  the  sea- 
coast,  where  the  natives  come  for  the  sake  of  getting  fish,  crabs, 
and  oysters  to  eat.  Every  day  rows  of  women  and  girls  pass  our 
house  with  baskets  on  their  heads  filled  with  every  imaginable 
living  thing  that  inhabits  the  briny  deep;  at  least  you  would 
think  so  if  you  could  see  the  mass  of  wriggling,  creeping  things 
within  their  baskets.  They  take  these  home,  boil  them,  put  in  a 
cocoanut,  a  little  corn-meal,  and  enough  red  pepper  to  make  one 
feel  as  if  he  were  eating  hot  coals,  and  this  makes  a  gravy,  of 
which  they  are  very  fond. 

Cocoanut-trees  are  abundant  here.  In  every  direction  may  be 
seen  their  tall,  slender  trunks,  and  broad,  tropical  leaves  crowning 
the  top.  The  nuts  sell  here  for  a  cent  apiece.  Pineapples  and 
peanuts  also  grow^  profusely,  and  bananas  where  there  is  any  care 
taken  of  them.  Though  we  have  these  things,  which  are  a  luxury 
to  you,  we  w^ould  willingly  give  them  all  for  some  of  your  common 
potatoes,  apples,  and  peaches. 

It  has  been  winter  ever  since  we  have  been  here ;  so,  though 
the  leaves  are  green,  things  in  general  have  a  ^ry,  parched  appear- 
ance, and  we  can  hardly  tell  what  beauties  of  flowers  and  foliage, 
what  tempting  fruits  and  garden  vegetables,  may  develop  when 
the  rains  come. 

"We  have  a  grant  of  land  from  the  Governor.  On  this  we  are 
permitted  to  preach,  teach,  or  do  anything  we  please.  Away  from 
this  small  space,  however,  we  are  given  to  understand  that  we  will 
not  be  expected  to  teach  religion  in  any  w^ay.  Since  this  is  a 
Portuguese  colony  the  government  is  Eoman  Catholic;  so,  of 
course,  it  would  not  do  to  allow  Protestants  to  come  in  and  teach 
their  doctrines,  although  the  people  now  are  not  taught  any  kind 
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of  religion.  So  our  plan  for  the  present  is  to  preach  within  our 
prescribed  limits;  to  hire  as  many  boys  and  girls  as  we  can,  who 
are  to  support  themselves  by  work  on  the  farm,  and  to  form  them 
into  a  school,  to  be  taught  night  and  morning,  hoping  for  the 
future  that  the  Government  may  become  more  lenient;  so  that  we 
may  get  further  grants  of  land;  that  the  people  may  come  to  see 
the  advantages  of  an  education,  and  be  anxious  to  come  to  us  to 
be  taught.  If  all  these  hopes  fail,  there  is  still  the  resort  of  ex- 
tending our  work  beyond  the  Portuguese  territory,  which  only 
reaches  a  short  distance  inland. 

Following  out  this  plan,  we  already  have  about  thirty  young 
men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  studying  night  and  morning,  and 
working  for  us  out  of  school-hours.  At  first  we  taught  in  our 
sitting-room ;  but  now  we  have  a  little  iron  schoolhouse  just  com- 
pleted. Every  night  and  morning,  at  seven  o'clock,  the  bell  is 
rung,  and  all  meet  here.  First  we  have  prayers.  Here  we  are 
troubled,  because  none  of  the  Bible  has  yet  been  translated  into 
Bitanga,  and  we  have  only  one  hymn,  "Come  to  Jesus."  Mr. 
Wilcox  has  translated  part  of  the  story  of  the  Gospels.  This  he 
reads,  and  asks  questions  upon ;  then  we  sing  either  our  one  hymn, 
or  something  in  Zulu,  as  some  of  our  boys  understand  that  lan- 
guage. After  prayers  each  one  of  us  takes  a  class  to  his  particular 
corner  of  the  schoolroom,  and  commences  teaching  a,  h,  c,  or  h,  a, 
ba,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  continues  for  an  hour.  Probably 
we  shall  teach  longer  as  the  classes  advance.  We  think  the  major- 
ity of  our  scholars  learn  very  quickly.  Some  of  those  who  com- 
menced two  weeks  ago  can  now  pronounce  words  of  two  syllables, 
and  during  most  of  this  time  they  have  only  studied  one  hour  a 
day,  while  others  have  learned  their  letters  in  a  week.  Our  trouble 
is,  lest  they  get  ready  to  commence  reading  before  we  can  have 
anything  in  their  language  for  them  to  read.  Our  work  so  far  has 
been  done  by  means  of  charts  and  cards,  which  we  have  printed 
by  hand. 

I  begin  to  realize  a  little  what  an  immense  work  it  is  to 
learn  a  new  language  without  the  aid  of  books,  to  reduce  it  to 
writing,  and  get  books  translated  and  printed.  In  this  language 
some  of  the  words,  and  sometimes  the  grammatical  construction 
is  like  the  Zulu;  but  as  a  rule  it  is  quite  different,  so  that  we  can- 
not understand  anything  that  is  said  to  us.  Some  of  the  people 
living  here  can  speak  Zulu,  which  is  quite  a  help,  as  we  can  use 
them  as  interpreters. 

The  people  here  look  very  much  like  the  people  in  Natal,  but 
they  have  a  different  style  of  dress  and  different  customs.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  they  are  quite  so  handsome  as  the  Zulus ;  but  this 
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may  be  because  I  have  not  yet  become  accustomed  to  their  faces 
and  manners.  They  cut  their  hair  in  many  fantastic  sliapes. 
Parts  of  the  head  are  kept  shaved,  while  the  rest  of  the  hair  is 
allowed  to  grow  as  long  as  it  will,  which  is  often  three  or  four 
inches.  These  spots  of  long  hair  may  be  square,  round,  trian- 
gular, or  any  other  shape,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  owner  or 
hair-dresser.  Often  it  is  made  to  stand  out  straight  from  the 
head  by  having  each  little  separate  branch  tied  around  tightly 
with  strings.  I  have  seen  curls  of  this  kind  reach  from  the  top 
of  the  head  to  the  neck.  One  of  our  boys  has  his  head  closely 
shaven  except  a  little  bunch  the  size  of  my  finger  on  the  back  of 
his  head,  and  a  similar  bunch  over  each  ear,  which  gives  him  the 
appearance  of  having  horns.  Another  has  a  bunch  on  the  back 
of  his  head  exactly  the  shape  of  an  old-fashioned  chignon ;  while 
another  has  a  bunch  low  down  on  his  forehead,  which,  un- 
doubtedly, he  thinks  is  as  handsome  as  any  young  lady's  bang. 
Their  chief  ornaments  are  heavy  brass  rings.  These  clasp  about 
the  neck  until  it  is  impossible  to  move  the  head  with  any  degree 
of  comfort.  They  also  wear  them  about  the  arms  from  the  wrist 
to  the  elbow,  and  round  the  leg  below  the  knee.  Often  there  are 
so  many  it  must  be  a  burden  to  carry  them  around.  They  do  not 
indulge  in  anything  like  the  number  of  ornaments  that  the  Zulus 
wear;  but  they  are  pleased  if  they  can  find  either  a  string,  or  a 
piece  of  cloth,  or  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  to  tie  around  their  heads, 
or  a  string  of  animal's  teeth,  or  white  buttons,  or  shells  to  wear 
about  their  necks.    They  do  not  wear  many  beads. 

A  well-dressed  woman  will  have  two  colored  handkerchiefs 
tied  under  the  arm-pits,  reaching  to  the  waist,  and  two  more 
from  there  reaching  almost  to  the  knees;  this  makes  quite  a 
respectable  dress.  It  is  more  usual,  however,  for  them  to  wear 
only  two  handkerchiefs  fastened  around  the  waist,  leaving  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  uncovered.  Many  of  the  men  dress  in  the 
same  way,  with  two  reaching  from  the  waist  to  the  knees.  It  is 
the  first  time  I  have  ever  seen  men  and  women  wearing  the  same 
dress.  As  a  general  thing  I  do  not  think  the  men  dress  as  well  as 
the  Zulus;  but  here  every  little  child  has  its  handkerchief  tied 
about  it,  while  at  Natal  it  was  often  thought  unnecessary  to  put 
on  any  clothing  at  all  until  a  child  was  almost  grown. 

This  is  called  Umzila's  mission  because  many  of  the  people 
originally  belonged  to  that  chief,  and  I  do  not  know  but  they 
consider  themselves  his  subjects  yet.  In  a  short  time  we  hope 
to  reach  out  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Portuguese  terri- 
tory into  Umzila's  country  proper.  As  a  first  step  in  this  plan  Mr. 
Eichards  is  intending,  next  week,  to  start  on  a  trip  inland  to  a 
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place  called  Balene,  which  was  originally  Umzila's  headquarters, 
and  where  he  keeps  his  cattle  now.  He  will  go  prepared  for  a 
month's  absence,  and  the  news  which  he  brings  back  may  mate- 
rially change  pur  plans. 

BULGARIA. 

THE  STORY  OF  MAREEKA  DOSKALORA. 

The  following  touching  story  is  taken  from  private  letters  from  Miss 
E.  M.  Stone,  of  Philippopolis :  — 

Let  me  tell  you  who  Mareeka  Doskalora  is.  When  I  reached 
Samokov  the  first  time,  she  was  in  the  school,  a  widow,  whose 
husband  had  been  killed  in  the  war.  She  was  still  lame,  from  the 
effects  of  the  bullet  which  lodged  in  her  foot  as  she  fled  when  her 
husband  was  killed.  She  was  the  one  we  sent  to  Palanka,  in  Mac- 
edonia, to  teach  a  school  of  fifty  children;  but  she  proved  unequal 
to  the  temptation  which  a  Mr.  Kristo  brought  before  her,  that  she 
should  marry  him,  and  proved  unfaithful  to  her  trust,  left  her 
work  without  fulfilling  her  engagement  to  teach  a  year,  and 
without  notifying  us.  But  how  sorely  she  has  suffered  in  con- 
sequence !  She  believes  that  she  is  dying  of  the  remorse  that  she 
has  suffered  since  that  time. 

Mareeka  is  very  low  in  consumption,  but  she  has  had  a  great 
desire  to  have  the  sister's  prayer-meetings  in  her  house  while  she 
is  still  able  to  attend.  A  dozen  of  us  gathered,  and  Mareeka 
insisted  upon  sitting  on  a  chair  like  a  well  woman,  and  also 
spoke  to  us,  warning  every  one  to  prepare  for  death  while  still 
in  health.  She  had  hoped  to  lead  the  meeting  herself;  but  not 
being  strong  enough,  Mrs.  Nicolitza,  who  is  from  Mareeka's  vil- 
lage, led  it  for  her,  as  her  substitute.  Mareeka  chose  the  subject, 
"  Our  Heavenly  Home,"  and  also  selected  one  of  the  hymns.  It 
was  a  sight  to  be  remembered  —  the  weak  sufferer  sitting  in  the 
midst,  the  bright  flush  upon  her  cheek  and  the  brilliancy  of  the 
eye  telling  of  the  fever  that  raged  within  her  frail  body,  while 
with  husky  tones  and  great  effort  she  uttered  the  solemn  words 
of  testimony  and  of  warning.  At  her  knees  stood  her  beautiful 
child,  a  tottling  thing  about  fourteen  months  old.  At  last  noth- 
ing would  satisfy  the  small  maid  but  that  her  mother  should  take 
her.  She  had  been  coaxing,  pulling  her  mother's  dress,  looking 
pitifully  into  her  eyes,  and  kissing  the  thin  hand  which  was  put 
down  to  restrain  her;  but  at  last  burst  out  with  a  wailing  which 
was  only  stopped  when  lifted  to  her  mother's  knee.  Poor  little 
willful,  loving,  baby  girl!  How  little  she  knows  what  is  before 
her! 
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Last  Saturday  morning  it  became  plain  that  it  was  my  duty, 
as  I  had  for  sometime  felt  that  it  would  be  my  privilege,  to  take 
into  my  home  our  weak  and  suffering  sister,  Mrs.  Mareeka 
Doskalora  and  [her  family.  Her  landlady  seemed  to  be  beside 
herself  when  she  learned  that  Mareeka  had  consumption.  She 
was  sure  that  she  could  never  again  rent  her  house,  or  use 
the  furniture  which  they  had  hired  with  the  house,  and  she 
acted  like  an  insane  person.  Mareeka's  husband  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  finding  a  place  to  which  to  move,  and  Saturday  last 
came  to  consult  with  me.  Mr.  Locke,  of  Saraokov,  was  here, 
and  on  hearing  the  state  of  the  case  advised  that  I  should  take 
them ;  so  I  told  Mr.  Kristo  not  to  look  any  farther  for  a  house, 
but  to  bring  Mareeka  at  once  to  me.  He  hesitated,  fearing  that 
I  did  not  apprehend  all  the  commotion  which  the  coming  would 
bring  into  our  home;  but  the  case  admitted  of  no  delay,  and  I 
hurried  him  away  to  tell  Mareeka,  feeling  sure  she  would  be 
relieved  to  know  that  she  was  to  come.  After  dinner  Mr.  Locke 
took  my  steamer  shawl  and  hood  down  for  Mareeka,  and  soon  a 
carriage  brought  her  to  our  gate.  Poor  tired  child!  She  met  me 
with  expressions  of  thankfulness  that  she  had  come  to  spend  her 
last  days  with  me.  Her  husband  lifted  her  in  his  arms  and  bore 
her  up  to  my  room,  where  she  was  soon  resting  upon  my  bed, 
almost  exhausted  from  the  short  journey.  She  passed  a  comfort- 
able night,  and  in  the  morning  seemed  so  bright  and  cheerful  that 
her  husband,  Mrs.  Nicolitza,  and  Mareeka  Nerona  went  to  morn- 
ing service  while  I  stayed  with  Mrs.  Mareeka. 

In  the  afternoon  I  was  obliged  to  go  to  my  little  people  in  the 
Sabbath-school:  they  now  number  about  thirty,  and  are  now 
working  earnestly  for  the  new  Morning  Star.  Mareeka  rested 
very  much  during  the  Sabbath  and  the  following  night,  and  often 
in  her  feeble  whisper  gave  expression  to  the  thankfulness  of  her 
heart  that  God  had  brought  her  into  such  a  quiet  resting-place. 
Her  room  is  a  chamber  of  peace  indeed.  What  bits  of  heavenly 
experience  we  have  by  that  bedside!  To-day  I  was  preparing 
food  for  her  when  Mrs.  Nicolitza  came,  saying,  "  Mareeka  wants 
you!"  How  heavy  were  the  eyes,  while  the  cruel  hectic  burned 
fiercely  in  her  cheeks!  "AVhat  is  it,  Mareeka?"  She  stretched 
out  her  poor  weak  arms  and  tiny,  emaciated  hands,  and  took  me 
into  them  as  she  said,  "Pray."  In  her  urgency  she  repeated  tlie 
request;  and  as  we  together  carried  her  and  her  needs  to  the 
Father,  the  peace  which  the  blessed  Master  promised  to  his  own 
came  into  all  her  being,  and  she  rested.  Each  evening  she  calls 
us  around  her  bed  for  our  family  prayers,  and  usually  she  selects 
the  hymns.    To-night  it  was,  "They  talk  of  the  heavenly  land; " 
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and  it  is  always  of  lieaven.  We  are  living  upon  the  border-land 
with  her  during  these  days.  She  will  pass  over,  and  be  satisfied 
in  the  joy  of  her  Lord.  The  rest  of  us  must  return,  and  labor  on 
until  our  call  comes.  Then,  what  joy!  The  dear  baby  girl  is 
here  now ;  also  her  aunt  and  little  cousin,  ostensibly  to  take  care 
of  her. 

March  12th.  Our  dear  Mrs.  Mareeka  is  steadily  going  down 
into  "  the  valley,"  and  I  know  not  whether  she  may  not  cross  the 
river  before  the  morning  light;  but  so  I  feel  every  night  now,  and 
during  the  day  it  sometimes  seems  as  though  she  were  slipping 
away  from  us,  and  she  rallies  again.  To-night  I  come  to  you  from 
Mareeka's  bedside;  she  expects  me  every  evening  to  go  to  her  for 
a  good-night  talk.  She  has  been  able  to  say  but  very  little  for 
almost  a  week  past,  and  to-night  she  said,  "You  talk,  and  I  will 
listen."  Her  whisper  is  so  very  faint  that  I  must  put  my  ear  close 
to  her  lips  in  order  to  hear.  So,  on  my  knees  at  her  side,  we  talk 
together  of  going  "home";  of  her  meeting  with  her  Lord,  and 
with  the  loved  ones  who  are  already  there;  and  it  seems  as  if  I, 
too,  were  almost  "home,"  as  is  tli'Js  blessed  child.  It  is  a  precious 
hour  to  me. 

March  15th.  Yesterday  we  had  our  sister's  meeting  here  in  my 
room,  and  it  was  a  very  precious  season.  We  were  not  many  in 
number,  but  I  am  sure  we  all  felt  that  the  Master  was  with  us. 
Our  poor  Mareeka  was  so  much  distressed  that  I  could  hardly 
bear  to  leave  her  for  the  meeting,  but  we  had  great  comfort  in 
praying  for  her;  and  when  the  wife  of  Pastor  Tonjoroff  went  in 
with  me  to  see  her  after  the  meeting,  we  knew  that  while  we  were 
yet  speaking,  God  had  heard  and  sent  her  peace  and  quietness. 
As  she  grows  weaker  she  grows  more  clinging;  and  it  is  a  tax 
upon  my  time  which  I  feel  it  is  right  for  me  to  allow,  as  it  com- 
forts her  if  I  am  often  with  her. 

The  next  letter  from  Miss  Stone  is  dated  March  19th  —  Tvritten  on  the  way 
to  Yamboul.  She  received  a  sudden  call  to  that  place  to  investigate  a  matter 
connected  with  the  Bible-work  which  needed  her  special,  personal  attention. 
She  writes:— 

I  left  my  sick  one  in  Mrs.  Thomson's  care.  It  was  very  hard 
to  leave  her.  I  hope  to  find  her  living  when  I  return  on  Saturday; 
but  I  know  that  she  felt  when  I  was  leaving  her  this  morning 
that  she  was  bidding  me  good-bye  for  the  last  time.  It  seemed 
unquestionably  God's  call  that  I  should  go.  I  cannot  help  feeling 
anxious;  yet  God  will  care  for  her. 

On  her  return  she  writes :  — 

Was  not  God  good  to  me  ?    I  found  Mareeka  still  living,  but 
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dying.  When  the  train  drew  up  at  the  station,  I  hardly  dared  ask 
for  her;  but,  when  I  ventured,  Mr.  Thomson  thought  I  might  find 
her  living,  but  very  low.  I  shall  always  be  thankful  that  I  was 
permitted  to  get  home  to  her,  for  she  had  wanted  me.  She  had 
suffered  terribly  during  my  absence ;  but  now  the  end  was  near. 
"  Remember  that  I  die  with  a  sure  hope  in  Christ,"  was  her  word 
to  us  who  stood  watching  by  her  bedside.  More  than  once  she 
called  upon  us  to  pray  that  Jesus  would  come  and  take  her 
"home."  Although  so  under  the  influence  of  powerful  opiates 
(given  to  relieve  her  pain)  that  she  could  not  open  her  eyes,  I 
think  she  was  perfectly  conscious  to  the  last.  The  burial  was  at 
4  p.  M.  on  Monday. 



TURKEY. 

NOTICE  OF  THE  CONSTANTINOPLE  HOME. 

We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Patrick  and  Mr.  H.  O.  Dwight  for  the  following 
translation  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Tarik,  an  Armenian  paper 
issued  in  Constantinople.  When  we-remember  the  adverse  articles  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Home  that  have  appeared,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  city  papers, 
the  favorable  tone  of  this  one  affords  gratifying  evidence  of  the  position  the 
institution  is  gaining  in  the  cornmunity. 

THE  AMERICAN  GIRLS'   SCHOOL  IN  SCUTARI. 

Although  many  have  observed  the  handsome  buildings 
erected  for  the  girls'  school  which  the  Americans  have 
founded  in  Scutari,  few  have  seen  their  interior. 

Yesterday,  one  of  our  staff  had  an  opportunity  to  look  over 
this  school,  and  this  is  what  he  saw. 

Entering  the  premises,  one  encounters  trees  and  flowers  beau- 
tifying a  garden  that  surrounds  the  buildings.  On  the  right  is 
a  wooden  building,  where  the  primary  classes  are  taught.  The 
children  there  were  busy  with  reading,  writing,  and  sewing. 

The  school  itself,  which  is  called  Home  (that  is  to  say,  being  in- 
terpreted. House),  consists  of  two  elegant  stone  buildings.  As  we 
entered,  we  saw  a  pile  of  books  in  French,  handsomely  bound  in  red 
and  gold,  which  had  just  been  brought  in  for  the  library  of  the 
school.  A  maid  invited  us  into  a  saloon  set  apart  for  visitors.  In  the 
room  was  a  lady  just  brought  from  America  to  superintend  the 
household.  She  was  learning  Turkish  from  a  professor.  This  lady 
received  the  guests,  and  word  having  been  sent  to  the  lady  Prin- 
cipal, she  also  came,  and  showed  us  into  the  schoolrooms  and 
recitation-rooms. 

On  entering  the  first  room  the  teacher  and  pupils  rose  and 
saluted  the  guests,  and  then  went  on  with  their  recitation.  The 
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lesson  was  in  geometry,  and  three  or  four  girls  were  at  the  black- 
board, where  they  drew  the  figures  with  skill,  and  afterward 
explained  the  problems  in  English,  in  full  accord  with  the  text- 
books. These  text-books  were  printed  in  America,  prepared  in 
such  a  way  as  to  greatly  facilitate  the  acquirement  of  the  science. 
They  were  adorned  with  the  necessary  figures,  and  their  paper  and 
delicacy  of  printing,  and  even  their  bindings,  were  in  accord  with 
the  rules  of  elegance. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  noise  in  the  room.  Every  pupil, 
cleanly  and  neatly  dressed,  sat  quietly  in  her  place  with  her  book 
before  her. 

In  another  recitation-room  a  lesson  in  geology  was  going  on. 
The  text-books  in  this  class  were  also  printed  in  America,  and 
supplied  with  all  needed  illustrations. 

The  teacher  was  explaining  about  the  extinct  reptiles  found 
fossilized  in  the  rocks.  The  ready  answers  of  the  girls  showed 
that  they  had  well  learned  their  lesson. 

In  another  room  a  French  recitation  was  going  on.  There  a 
lady  from  Paris  was  causing  the  pupils  to  read  a  poem,  correct- 
ing with  great  care  every  error  in  pronunciation.  Afterward 
she  had  them  write  on  the  blackboard,  explaining  the  grammatical 
relations  of  the  words,  and  correcting  all  mistakes  in  spelling. 

As  recess  then  occurred  the  Principal  took  her  guests  over  the 
other  building.  Over  one  of  the  doors  a  tablet  recorded  in  gilt 
letters  that  the  building  had  been  put  up  at  the  expense  of  an 
American  named  Mr.  Barton*  The  dormitory,  on  the  upper  floor, 
was  a  model  of  neatness.  By  the  bed  of  every  pupil  was  a  closet, 
for  her  clothes  and  other  requisites.  Each  one  was  ornamented 
with  pictures  inside.  The  dormitory  and  some  other  rooms  had 
in  the  walls  or  in  the  floors  an  instrument  made  of  thick  glass, 
with  a  brass  grating  over  it,  by  which  they  were  warmed  from  a 
stove  burning  in  the  basement  or  in  another  room. 

One  room  was  set  apart  for  the  use  of  pupils  who  wished  to 
read  outside  of  school-hours,  and  there  were  in  this  room  many 
books  of  science  and  literature  in  English  and  French,  besides  an 
American  Encyclopedia  in  several  volumes. 

In  another  hall  was  philosophical  apparatus.  For  instance,  there 
was,  to  illustrate  anatomy,  a  real  skull,  with  the  crown  arranged 
to  take  off,  so  that  the  student  of  this  science  might  see  the  most 
delicate  parts  of  the  eye,  the  nose,  and  the  ear. 

The  dining-hall  of  the  institution  was  of  a  neatness  entirely  in 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  building. 


*  Barton  Hall;  the  gift  of  Mr.  Chapin,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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In  concluding  this  description  of  the  order  and  good  organiza- 
tion seen  in  this  school,  we  only  pray  that  thoroughly  good  schools 
may  hourly  increase  in  our  Fatherland.— the  "  Tarik,''  Nov. 
15,  1884. 


GLEANINGS  FROM  RECENT  LETTERS. 
Miss  Price  writes  from  Inanda,  South  Africa:— 

Another  additional  work  was  cutting  and  making  dresses  for 
the  outside  heathen  girls.  All  around  Inanda  there  are  schools 
under  the  care  of  the  missionary  for  these  undressed  heathen 
people;  but  just  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  go  to  school  they  want 
clothes.  The  first  step  toward  civilization  is,  as  I  think  it  should 
be,  a  dress.  But  these  have  no  sort  of  an  idee-  how  to  begin  to 
make  one.  They  never  sewed  a  stitch  in  their  lives ;  so  what  are 
they  to  do  ?  They  are  mostly  little  girls,  who  have  no  money,  and 
whose  fathers  do  not  care  anything  about  having  them  dressed. 
They  manage  to  beg  corn  enough  from  their  fathers  to  partly  pay 
for  some  calico,  and  we  give  the  rest,  and  the  lining,  buttons,  and 
thread.  Then  who  is  to  make  them  ?  The  missionary,  if  they  are 
made  at  all.  So  to  work  we  go,  believing  a  dress  will,  or  may  do, 
as  much  good  as  a  sermon.  The  school-girls,  while  they  were  here, 
helped  cut  and  baste,  while  the  seams  were  sewed  on  the  machine. 
After  the  girls  went  away  we  had  it  all  to  do  ourselves,  so  dress- 
making occupied  most  of  our  vacation.  We  have  clothed  about 
sixty  girls;  and  Mrs.  Edwards,  who  has  charge  of  these  outside 
schools,  has  clothed  as  many  more.  So  over  a  hundred  girls  have 
in  the  last  two  months  put  on  a  dress  for  the  first  time ;  and  you 
have  no  idea  how  intelligent  it  does  make  them  look  to  have  on  a 
clean,  new  dress.  Dress  certainly  does  a  good  deal  toward  making 
the  woman. 

Miss  Harding  writes  from  Sholapur:  — 

Oh!  how  we  should  thank  God  for  the  happy  homes  Christianity 
gives  us !  The  more  one  learns  of  the  wretched  child-marriage  of 
this  land,  the  more  dark  the  picture  grows,  and  we  who  live  here 
know  it  is  not  simply  a  sad  romance,  with  no  foundation,  like  the 
stories  in  books,  but  the  living,  bitter  reality  in  almost  every 
heathen  home.  I  am  reminded  here  of  what  Mrs.  Bissell  saw  on 
one  of  her  tours  last  winter.  If  I  remember  rightly,  it  was  one 
day  when  Mrs.  Bissell  was  on  her  way  to  speak  to  the  women  of  a 
near  village.  Along  the  road  in  front  of  her  she  saw  what  looked 
like  an  old  woman,  bent  with  age,  creeping  feebly  along,  and  she 
wondered  why  such  an  one  should  be  alone ;  but  as  she  overtook 
her  she  found,  to  her  great  surprise,  that  it  was  a  young  girl  not 
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more  than  ten  or  twelve  years  old.  On  inquiring  what  caused  her 
pain  and  weariness,  the  child  began  to  cry  bitterly,  and  little  by 
little  let  the  story  out.  She  had  been  married  two  or  three  years 
ago,  and,  as  is  the  custom,  was  sent  to  her  mother-in-law's,  to  learn 
her  ways.  The  Hindu  mother-in-law  is  noted  for  her  heartlessness, 
but  the  course  this  one  took  seems  almost  incredible.  Some  little 
thing  the  child  could  not  help  annoyed  the  woman,  and  so  in  a  fit 
of  anger  she  took  up  a  hot  coal  and  burned  the  child  on  her  back. 
They  know  nothing  about  caring  for  a  burn  like  this,  and  so  it 
has  grown  worse  and  worse,  until  the  child  had  reached  the  crip- 
pled state  in  which  Mrs.  Bissell  found  her.  Does  it  not  make 
one's  heart  ache  to  hear  of  such  misery? 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  such  a  picture  to  the  happy  Chris- 
tian marriages  of  many  of  our  girls.  And  if  we  can  only  teach 
these  girls  how  to  make  a  happy  home,  and  prepare  them  to  be  the 
helpmeets  they  should  be  to  their  husbands,  it  will  be  doing  a 
little,  will  it  not,  to  undermine  this  great  curse? 



A  Silk  Quilt  Sermon.  A  Christian  woman  was  laid  aside 
from  active  usefulness,  yet  her  hands  still  followed  her  heart  in 
labors  of  love.  Silk  quilts  amused  and  employed  her  time,  shut 
in  as  she  was  not  only  from  out-door  life,  but  the  pleasant  variety 
of  household  duties.  One  quilt  found  its  way  to  a  distant  mission- 
house  in  Turkey.  Would  it  not  be  a  comfort  to  somebody  there  ? 
By  and  by  it  was  heard  from. 

'*  I  assure  you,"  wrote  the  missionary  lady,  "  your  quilt  was,  is, 
and  will  b3  a  joy  to  our  hearts,  as  well  as  a  very  useful  article  in  our 
house,  filling  a  niche  which  has  been  empty  for  some  time.  When 
I  reach  home  Sabbath  morning  from  my  large  class  of  men,  and  a 
walk  of  twenty  minutes  up  a  steep  hill,  it  is  a  real  luxury  to  throw 
myself  on  the  lounge  for  a  few  minutes  and  wrap  such  a  thing  of 
beauty  over  me;  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  all  imagination  that  I  rest 
faster  because  my  eyes  rest  on  its  pretty  colors ;  but  I  have  a  story 
to  tell  of  good  done  in  another  direction.  The  week  it  came,  permis- 
sion had  just  been  received  from  the  Government  to  begin  building 
for  the  sufferers  of  the  great  fire;  and  as  our  means  are  very  limited 
compared  with  our  needs,  the  pastor  felt  that,  though  the  brethren, 
like  others,  could  sincerely  say,  '  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none,' 
yet  it  was  very  necessary  to  stir  them  to  the  giving  of  'such 
as  they  had.'  How  to  do  it  was  the  question.  When  your  quilt 
came  we  had  the  answer.  It  was  taken  to  the  church,  hung  on 
the  black  mud  wall,  and  the  pastor,  with  your  daughter's  letter  in 
his  hand,  saying  that  though  aged  and  feeble  you  had  'done  what 
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you  could,'  urged  every  man,  woman,  and  child  to  come  and  do 
'likewise,'  Some  could  bring  water;  others,  stone  and  mortar; 
the  stronger  could  handle  pick-axe  and  shovel;  while  the  skilled 
could  assist  in  building  up  the  walls,  or  in  preparing  the  timber. 
The  result  was  not  less  than  a  hundred  days'  labor  on  the  houses 
so  far  built,  besides  the  free  labor  promised  on  those  to  be  erected. 
We  thank  our  Father  every  day  for  the  beautiful  quilt,  and  we 
know  he  will  give  you  a  hundred-fold  joy  for  your  work  of  love." 
Was  not  this  pastor  skilled  in  object- teaching  ?         h.  c.  k. 


TURKEY. 
LETTER  FROM  MRS.  BARNUM. 

Hakpoot,  Turkey,  Nov.  6,  1884. 
EAR  FRIENDS :  If  the  daughter  of  one  of  your 
judges  should  visit  one  of  your  colleges,  you 
would  not  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  very  special 
importance.  But  when,  a  few  days  ago,  the 
daughter  of  the  Turkish  judge,  or  cadi,  as  he  is 
called  here,  visited  our  Girls'  School  and  made 
an  address,  we  felt  that  it  was  quite  a  remarka- 
ble event,  and  worthy  of  special  notice. 

We  had  heard  something  about  this  lady  be- 
fore she  came;  that  she  had  been  educated  in  Constantinople,  and 
that  she  felt  much  interested  in  the  education  of  her  sex,  and  had 
written  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Education  here  asking  that  a  school 
be  opened  for  Turkish  girls,  and  promising  her  assistance. 

When  she  arrived  at  our  house,  nnd  had  taken  off  her  black 
gauze  veil,  and  thrown  back  the  bright  silk  sheet  which  enveloped 
her  figure,  we  saw  a  young,  pretty  girl,  very  affable  and  pleasing 
in  her  manners. 

As  she  had  come  from  Mezere,  the  seat  of  Government,  about 
an  hour  distant,  and  was  to  return  that  afternoon,  she  could 
make  but  a  brief  call  at  our  houses.  After  refreshments  had  been 
served,  she  asked  if  she  might  go  to  the  Girls'  School.  An  Ar- 
menian Protestant  lady  who  accompanied  her,  privately  informed 
us  that  she  had  prepared  an  address,  which  she  would  like  to  read 
to  the  girls. 
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We  looked  into  some  of  the  rooms  as  we  passed  along,  heard 
the  girls  play  on  the  organ,  and  sing,  stayed  a  few  minutes  in  the 
room  for  the  little  girls, — being  a  sort  of  Kindergarten, —  and  then 
took  our  seats  on  the  platform  in  the  large  schoolroom,  where  all 
the  girls  were  assembled  for  her  to  see.  The  cadi's  daughter  then 
arose,  and  gracefully  saluting  the  girls  in  Oriental  style,  read  the 
following  address  in  Turkish,  of  which  she  gave  me  the  copy:  — 

"Gentle  Gibls:  Seeing  the  complete  order  and  arrangement 
of  your  school,  I  am  impelled  to  say  a  few  words  to  you.  I  count 
myself  fortunate  to  be  able  to  congratulate  you  upon  your  attain- 
ments in  different  branches  of  knowledge. 

'*  Of  the  countless  blessings  which  God  has  graciously  given  to 
mankind,  one  is  mind,  the  value  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
compute.  Therefore  every  girl  who  is  conscious  of  possessing  this 
priceless  gift  should  strive  to  outstrip  her  companions  in  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  and  science,  putting  aside  all  vain  things, 
because  it  requires  very  little  observation  or  experience  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  learned  and  the  ignorant. 

"If  girls  give  their  minds  earnestly  to  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge, they  render  a  real  service  to  their  country,  because  all  the 
children  of  the  land,  for  at  least  seven  years,  are  under  the  care 
and  training  of  females. 

"I,  also,  through  the  favor  of  His  Majesty,  our  Emperor,  hav- 
ing acquired  a  little  education  at  the  Imperial  Female  Normal 
School,  hold  His  Majesty  always  in  grateful  remembrance  in  my 
prayers ;  and  reminding  you  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  live  under 
the  reign  of  such  an  Emperor,  who  is  the  zealous  friend  and  patron 
of  learning,  of  your  obligations  to  him,  I  beg  you,  for  the  love  of 
country,  not  to  spend  your  time  in  vain,  but  to  give  your  best 
endeavors  to  your  advancement  in  knowledge. 

— Neime,  daughter  of  the  Judge  of  Harpoot.^^ 

When  she  had  finished  reading  she  again  made  the  salaam,  and 
sat  down. 

As  all  the  girls  are  not  very  familiar  with  the  Turkish  language, 
the  pastor's  wife,  Mrs.  Sliimavonian,  translated  for  them,  and  then 
they  arose,  and,  thanking  the  young  lady,  returned  the  salutation. 

We  afterward  visited  the  various  rooms  and  departments  of 
the  building  —  the  kitchen,  bathroom,  sinkroom,  oflace,  etc.; 
and  the  cadi's  daughter  expressed  great  delight  at  everything 
which  she  saw. 

The  girls  performed  some  of  their  gymnastic  exercises;  and 
as  they  marched  past  the  platform  each  in  turn  saluted  our  guest, 
which  she  as  politely  returned  to  each  one.    This  was  the  more 
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noticeable  because  Turkish  women  have  sometimes  visited  us  and 
never  given  the  salutation,  either  on  entering  the  room  or  on 
leaving.  The  more  bigoted  believe  it  is  a  sin  to  give  the  salaam 
to  Christians.  The  cadVs  daughter  was  quite  charming  in  her 
manners,  and  won  all  our  hearts. 

It  is  quite  a  wonderful  thing  in  this  region  for  a  Turkish  girl  to 
know  how  to  write,  though  many  of  them  can  read.  The  reason 
which  has  been  given  for  not  teaching  them  to  write  is,  lest  they 
should  begin  to  correspond  with  young  men.  Such  an  example, 
though  so  rare,  gives  us  encouragement  in  the  work  of  promoting 
female  education  in  this  land. 


THE  BEIGHT-FACED  WOMAN  WHO  LIVES  IN  THE 
CHURCH. 

BY  MISS  JULIA  A.  GULICK. 

Last  week  I  heard  the  story  of  the  bright-faced  woman  who 
lives  in  the  church,  and  takes  care  of  it.  Her  home  was  with  her 
l^arents,  in  Murakami,  some  forty  miles  to  the  north  of  here,  just 
outside  of  treaty  limits,  and  her  husband  was  an  adopted  son. 

They  had  lived  together  a  number  of  years,  and  had  a  daughter 
six  or  seven  years  old,  who  died  about  the  time  they  heard  of 
Christianity. 

The  husband  became  interested,  and  attended  the  meetings 
held  in  that  town,  frequently  with  the  consent  of  his  adopted 
father,  and  his  wife  was  allowed  to  attend  sometimes,  till  she 
also  became  much  interested.  Then  the  idea  began  to  get  abroad 
that  these  young  people  were  becoming  identified  with  the  Jesus 
religion,  and  the  father,  hearing  of  it  from  the  neighbors,  con- 
cluded it  was  time  this  should  be  stopped,  and  told  the  adopted 
son  that  he  must  give  it  up,  or  he  would  not  have  him  in  his 
house. 

But  it  was  too  late;  the  young  man  had  rather  give  up  his 
house  than  his  new-found  treasure.  So  he  was  cast  out  of  the 
family;  but  his  wife,  who  declared  that  she  was  of  the  same  mind 
as  her  husband,  and  wished  to  go  with  him,  was  not  allowed  to  do 
so.  She  was  taken  to  the  police  headquarters,  where  she  was 
reprimanded  for  her  disobedient  spirit,  and  sent  back  to  her 
parents.  For  a  year  she  lived  a  sort  of  prisoner  at  home  —  not 
allowed  to  attend  any  of  the  meetings  nor  to  read  her  Bible  at 
home;  and  only  by  stealth  did  she  manage  to  see  some  of  the 
Christians  occasionally,  and  through  them  exchange  messages 
■with  her  husband,  who  had  come  to  Niigata  to  earn  a  living. 
At  the  end  of  a  year  the  parents  professed  to  adopt  another  hus- 
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band  for  lier  in  place  of  the  one  who  had  been  sent  away.  But 
she  declined  to  accept  another  husband,  though  she  would  make 
no  objection  if  they  chose  to  adopt  a  son,  who  might  be  as  a 
brother  to  her. 

But  they  were  determined,  and  gathered  all  the  relatives  to- 
gether to  compel  her  consent.  She  stood  firm,  however,  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  assembled  relatives,  and  said  she  would  do 
anything  else  they  wished,  but  she  could  not  take  another  hus- 
band. This  was  the  harder  because  a  woman,  no  matter  what 
her  age,  is  not  supposed  to  have  any  rights  in  such  a  matter 
which  relatives  and  friends  are  bound  to  respect;  and  conclud- 
ing that  she  would  be  forced  to  yield  if  she  remained  there,  she 
planned  her  escape.  That  very  night,  after  the  company  had  dis- 
persed, and  at  a  late  hour,  when  ready  to  retire,  she  stepped  out 
the  back-door  in  her  night-dress  and  made  her  way  round  to  the 
street,  and  thence  to  the  house  of  a  Christian  doctor,  who  is  now 
here  connected  with  Dr.  Palm's  hospital,  and  our  nearest  neigh- 
bor. 

The  doctor  dared  not  keep  her  in  his  house,  lest  the  parents 
should  come  there  to  look  for  her;  but  he  gave  her  advice,  and  sent 
her  elsewhere  to  lodge.  Early  the  next  morning  she  started  for  an- 
other town  fifteen  miles  distant,  where  she  was  kindly  entertained 
by  the  Christians  two  or  three  days,  till  she  could  come  and  join 
her  husband  in  this  place.  Here  she  kept  in  the  house,  and  out 
of  sight  as  much  as  possible  for  some  time,  until  the  breeze  had 
blown  over. 

She  learned  in. some  way  that  her  parents  searched  the  ponds 
in  the  neighborhood,  to  see  whether  she  had  drowned  herself.  As 
she  left  in  her  night-clothes,  and  had  taken  nothing  with  her,  they 
hardly  thought  she  could  have  run  away.  Whether  they  learned 
of  her  whereabouts  soon  or  not,  I  do  not  know ;  but,  after  a  time, 
they  sold  all  her  clothing,  for  they  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  it. 

Latterly  she  has  tried  to  get  the  register  of  her  name  trans- 
ferred from  her  parents'  home  to  that  of  her  husband,  which  is 
necessary  in  order  to  make  her  legally  his  wife,  but  she  cannot. 
Her  parents  will  not  give  it  up,  though  they  are  not  reconciled 
enough  even  to  receive  a  present  from  their  daughter. 

She  wonders  now  how  she  stood  so  firm  when  she  knew  so 
little  of  Christ,  and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  implicit  obedience. 
She  thinks  the  Lord  must  have  helped  her  in  an  especial  manner; 
and  she  thinks  he  took  her  child  in  kindness,  as  she  might  not 
have  had  courage  to  escape  the  snare  and  leave  her  child  behind. 
This  occurred  about  five  years  ago.  I  have  never  seen  the  hus- 
band— he  is  away  on  business;  but  the  woman  is  a  very  bright- 
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faced,  happy  Christian,  though  her  heart  yearns  over  her  parents, 
whom  she  seems  unable  to  reach  in  any  way.  May  there  be  more 
such  people  ready  to  give  up  all  for  Christ. 


In  connection  with  the  article  on  "  Special  Appropriations,"  in 
the  December  number,  we  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  with 
reference  to  contributions  for  objects  outside  the  regular  appro- 
priations of  the  Board.  We  are  not  sure  that  the  method  of 
deciding  on  these  appropriations  is  fully  understood;  and  for  the 
sake  of  those  not  fully  informed  we  will  explain  it  somewhat  in 
detail. 

The  territory  under  the  care  of  the  American  Board  is  divided 
into  missions  —  such  as  the  Zulu  Mission,  the  Western,  Central,  and 
Eastern  Turkey  Missions,  and  others.  These  are  subdivided  into 
stations,  as  the  Inanda  station,  the  Aintab  station,  etc.  Each 
Mission  holds  an  annual  meeting,  composed  of  representatives  from 
each  station,  to  decide  upon  the  needs  of  its  own  field.  At  this 
meeting  every  missionary  has  an  opportunity,  either  personally  or 
by  proxy,  to  present  what  he  or  she  considers  necessary  for  the 
work  under  his  or  her  special  care.  All  matters  of  interest  are 
discussed  ;  but  it  is  the  subject  of  money  that  concerns  us  in  the 
present  article. 

Each  mission  receives  word  from  the  Prudential  Committee  of 
the  American  Board  of  the  amount  of  money  that  can  probably 
be  relied  upon  from  the  churches  for  its  needs,  and  requested  to 
bring  the  estimates  within  the  sum  specified.  Other  items  can  be 
adopted  as  contingents,  to  be  provided  if  the  contributions  at 
home  will  warrant  it.  This  sounds  very  simple;  but  we  are 
assured  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing  parts  of  missionary 
work.  The  difficulty  is,  that  the  funds  promised  fall  so  far  short 
of  the  absolute  necessities  of  the  different  stations.  What  part  of 
the  work  shall  be  retained,  and  what  shall  be  given  up  for  want 
of  funds?  Each  item  is  scrutinized  over  and  over  again;  this  one 
and  that  one  is  reluctantly  taken  off  the  list;  till  at  last  what  are 
considered  as  most  vital  to  the  work  are  retained,  and  put  into  the 
estimates  to  be  sent  to  this  country.  These,  when  adopted  by  the 
Prudential  Committee,  become  what  are  called  the  regular  appro- 
priations of  the  Board. 
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The  woman's  work  in  these  appropriations  is  taken  by  the 
three  Woman's  Boards,  and  given  out  to  the  branches;  and  they, 
in  turn,  assign  it  to  auxiliaries  and  mission  circles,  on  whom  rests 
the  final  responsibility  as  to  whether  it  shall  be  provided  for  or  not. 

Since  the  responsibility  rests  where  it  does,  it  becomes  impor- 
tant that  the  money  raised  by  each  organization  shall  be  used  in 
the  very  best  way.  Since  the  various  missions,  by  a  majority  vote, 
point  out  the  absolutely  necessary  work,  and  since  it  is  to  this  that 
Boards,  branches,  auxiliaries,  and  mission  circles  are  alike  pledged, 
it  is  reasonable,  indeed,  it  is  really  a  duty,  to  ask  that  this  shall  be 
provided  for  first;  that  the  contributions,  on  which  it  depends, 
shall  not  be  diverted  to  any  other  purpose,  however  important  it 
may  seem  to  be. 

Now  let  us  suppose  a  case.  Some  missionaries  —  to  apply  the 
matter  to  ourselves,  we  will  say  some  young  ladies  —  attend  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  mission.  They  are  ardent  and  earnest,  and 
full  of  plans  for  the  work  opening  before  them.  They  are  teachers 
in  boarding-schools,  and  are  giving  themselves  heart  and  soul  to 
the  girls  under  their  charge  —  anxious  only  for  their  best  interests. 
One  of  them  is  fresh  from  America,  and  well  versed  in  all  the  mod- 
ern ideas  of  teaching.  She  remembers  the  well-appointed  school- 
rooms,—possibly^the  delights  of  her  alma  mater,  like  Wellesley  or 
Mt.  Holyoke,  lin^ub  with  her  like  a  beautiful  dream, —  with  every 
appliance  to  make  a  royal  road  to  learning;  and  then  she  contrasts 
them  with  a  certain  school  she  has  begun  to  love  in  a  dark,  dingy 
room,  without  charts,  or  maps,  or  apparatus  of  any  kind,  without 
even  desks,  perhaps,  where  the  sleeping-accommodations  are 
cramped  and  crowded,  and  she  naturally  feels  that  some  improve- 
ment is  absolutely  necessary.  Another  knows  of  several  promis- 
ing girls  whose  parents,  after  a  long  struggle,  have  at  last  consented 
to  have  them  come  to  her  school  if  their  support  can  be  provided, 
and  she  feels  she  must  have  a  larger  appropriation  for  her  school. 
A  third  has  a  graduate,  an  earnest  Christian,  who  is  anxious  to  go 
to  work  as  a  teacher  or  Bible-woman  in  her  native  village ;  a  mat- 
ter much  to  be  desired  both  for  the  girl  and  for  her  village. 

These  items  are  presented,  and  one  after  another  they  are  voted 
down.  The  combined  estimates  make  up  a  sum  much  larger  than 
the  outside  limit  given  from  America,  and  something  must  be  cut 
down.  What  shall  it  be  ?  Girls  can  learn  to  read  and  study  the 
Bible  sitting  on  a  floor  in  a  dingy  room.  The  promising  girls  are 
young,  and  if  they  wait  a  year  they  may  find  some  way  for  their 
own  support,  and  another  year  the  people  in  the  distant  village 
may  feel  the  need  of  the  services  of  the  young  graduate  sufiBciently 
to  provide  her  salary.    To  be  sure,  there  is  always  the  danger  that 
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the  same  opportunities  may  never  occur  again:  the  girls  may 
drift  away  and  lose  their  interest,  and  the  little  spark  in  the  dis- 
tant village,  for  want  of  fanning,  may  die  out  altogether.  If  there 
were  money  enough  for  all,  these  would  be  gladly  voted ;  but  there 
are  other  things  more  important,  where  the  work  of  years  may  be 
lost  or  long  retarded  by  the  lack  of  assistance  at  the  opportune 
moment.  There  is  also  another  aspect  to  the  case.  What  is 
asked  may,  in  the  judgment  of  those  of  long  experience,  be 
a  positive  injury  to  the  work.  Too  much  luxury  in  a  school 
might  unfit  the  girls  for  the  dark,  dingy  homes  to  which  they 
must  go  when  school-days  are  over.  Of  course  their  ideas  of 
home-life  must  be  elevated,  but  not  beyond  a  point  that  will  pre- 
vent their  usefulness  and  happiness  in  the  work  they  are  prepar- 
ing to  do.  It  is  well  known,  also,  that  the  attainment  of  self-support 
in  the  schools  and  village  work  may  be  much  retarded  by  giving 
injudicious  assistance.  The  instances  we  have  mentioned  would 
require  only  small  sums,  but  the  principle  would  of  course  apply 
with  greater  force  to  large  amounts. 

Our  missionaries  go  back  to  their  work  sadly  disappointed  at 
the  failure  of  their  cherished  plans.  They  remember  the  lavish 
expenditure  in  this  country;  and  all  they  need  is  the  cost  of  one 
luxury  among  thousands.  They  remember,  als^^^  the  many  kind 
letters  they  have  received  from  friends  and  ar^Ri^ries,  with  the 
question,  "What  can  I  do  for  you?"  and  the  temptation  is  almost 
irresistible  to  make  a  special  appeal  to  some  of  these  sources. 
This  appeal  comes  to  the  auxiliary  warm  and  glowing  from  the 
heart  of  the  writer,  and  the  response  comes  spontaneously,  and 
often  without  much  thought.  The  society  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  sending  its  money  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Board  or  Branch, 
or  for  some  object  that  has  come  to  it  through  the  ordinary  rou- 
tine; but  "  this  is  so  much  more  interesting."  It  is  voted  that  the 
funds  of  the  society  shall  go  for  this  special  purpose;  and  the 
treasury  of  the  Board  lacks  just  so  much  for  the  work  to  which  it 
is  pledged.  All  money  sent  in  this  way  goes  to  the  recipient  as  a 
"private  donation;"  it  does  not  go  into  our  treasury,  nor  appear 
in  our  accounts,  or  published  acknowledgments.  Our  Treasurer 
merely  passes  it  along,  as  a  matter  of  convenience. 

If  such  cases  occurred  only  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  the  matter  would  be  comparatively  simple;  but  if  they 
were  to  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  danger  w^ould  become  serious. 
Within  the  week  from  this  time  of  writing,  between  four  and  five 
hundred  dollars  has  been  received,  specified  for  work  not  in  the 
regular  appropriations  of  the  Board.  There  are  instances  where 
the  response  to  appeals  is  an  extra  effort  beyond  the  regular  work 
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of  the  society,  which  are  not  open  to  the  same  objections ;  and 
with  the  gifts  of  individuals  we  have,  of  course,  nothing  whatever 
to  do.  By  way  of  caution,  however,  we  wish  to  say  that  the  expe- 
rience of  many  shows  that  such  extra  efforts  are  very  liable  to 
re-act,  though  unintentionally,  on  the  usual  contributions. 

Since  we  are  on  this  topic  we  would  like  to  guard  against 
misunderstandings  that  may  arise  in  the  way  of  correspondence. 
When  a  person  writes  to  the  missionary  that  a  certain  sum  of 
money  has  been  sent  to  the  treasury  of  the  Board,  for  some  one 
under  her  care,  it  should  be  stated  whether  it  is  for  the  regular 
work  of  the  Board,  or  for  her  private  use,  as  an  extra  gift.  In- 
stances have  occurred  where  money  has  been  thought  to  be  extra, 
and  the  missionary  having  discovered  that  it  was  for  the  regular 
work,  has  been  obliged  to  pay  for  the  new  work  she  has  planned 
through  the  gift,  from  her  own  purse.  Care  should  also  be  taken 
in  sending  private  donations  to  the  Branch  or  Board  Treasurer,  to 
state  distinctly  that  it  is  such,  and  so  prevent  mistakes  and  disap- 
pointments. 

From  what  has  been  said  we  hope  no  one  will  think  the  officers 
of  the  Board  do  not  sympathize  in  the  special  need  of  its  mission- 
aries. They  feel  them  very  strongly,  aud  strain  every  nerve  to 
supply  them,  but  it  is  an  absolute  duty  to  be  just  before  they  are 
generous ;  to  fulfill  their  pledges  before  undertaking  other  work ; 
and  to  be  sure  the  money  intrusted  to  them  accomplishes  the 
greatest  possible  good.  The  simplest  solution  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion is,  for  the  regular  receipts  of  the  Board  to  be  so  increased  as 
to  supply  all  reasonable  demands. 


ANNUAL   MEETING   OF   THE    PHILADELPHIA  BOARD. 

Bright  Indian  summer  days  greeted  the  delegates  as  they 
wended  their  way  to  the  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Branch  on  November  12th  and  13th,  while  glad  faces 
and  banks  of  glowing  chrysanthemums  smiled  their  bright  wel- 
come within  the  church. 

Being  held  this  year  in  Trinity  Church,  Orange,  N.  J.,  within 
easy  access  of  most  of  the  societies,  a  larger  number  of  delegates 
was  reported  than  usual. 

Miss  A.  P.  Halsey,  the  president,  conducted  the  opening  half- 
hour  of  prayer,  giving  for  the  motto  of  the  sessions,  "For  the 
love  of  Christ  constraineth  us." 

After  the  presentation  of  the  anuual  report,  the  Woman's 
Board  was  represented  by  Miss  Stanwood  in  a  spirited,  earnest 
address,  while  letters  from  the  missionaries  brought  them  spirit- 
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ually  near.  At  the  children's  service,  at  four  o'clock  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  a  large  number  of  children  and  young  ladies  were 
present,  taking  active  part  in  the  Bible  exercise  and  singing.  One 
little  fellow  was  so  delighted  that  he  asked  permission  to  come 
again  in  the  evening.  Short  addresses  were  made  by  Miss  Stan- 
wood,  Mrs.  Knapp,  and  the  president. 

Rev.  R.  G.  Greene,  pastor  of  the  church,  conducted  the  evening 
service,  and  a  large  audience  listened  with  close  attention  to  the 
rapid  utterance  of  eloquent,  prophetic  thoughts  on  "Foreign  Mis- 
sions, and  their  Relation  to  and  Influence  upon  Woman,"  by  Rev. 
Arthur  Brooks,  of  New  York  City. 

On  Thursday  morning  interesting  reports  were  read  from 
each  Society,  all  manifesting  growth  and  zeal  —  one  sending 
three  delegates  which  for  several  years  has  been  unrepresented. 
An  increase  of  nearly  $400  was  reported  by  the  treasurer  over  last 
year's  receipts.  Mrs.  Knapp,  from  Bitlis,  in  her  address,  touched 
all  hearts  deeply  with  the  simple  story  of  their  life  in  Turkey. 

A  bountiful  lunch,  prepared  by  the  hospitable  entertainers, 
drew  the  guests  together  in  social  converse,  thus  cementing  more 
strongly  the  "  sweet  tie  that  binds  all  hearts." 

All  through  the  closing  session  pearls  of  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence dropped  from  the  lips  of  Miss  Gilman,  president  of  the  East- 
ern Connecticut  Branch,  Miss  Foster  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  and  Miss  Stanwood  of  Boston,  who  con- 
gratulated the  Branch  on  retaining  the  services  of  the  new  dis- 
trict secretary.  Miss  A.  P.  Halsey,  as  the  president  of  the  Branch, 
with  the  tender  regret  of  the  parting  hour,  mingled  joy  in  each 
heart  that  another  year  was  before  us  of  glad  work  for  Him. 

Harriet  C.  Hixds. 


AISTNUAL  MEETING  OF   THE  HARTFORD  BRANCH. 

The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Hartford  Branch  of  the 
Woman's  Board  of  Missions  was  held  in  the  Center  Church, 
October  15th. 

The  meeting  opened  with  the  singing  of  Coronation.  Dr. 
Thompson  then  followed,  reading  the  forty-fifth  Psalm  and  offer- 
ing prayer. 

The  recording  secretary,  in  speaking  of  its  being  the  tenth  an- 
niversary, said,  "  Only  one  has  remained  in  office  the  whole  time  — 
Mrs.  Jewell."  Mrs.  Williams  spoke  of  our  beloved  missionary, 
Mrs.  Winsor,  leaving  her  only  daughter  in  this  country  to  be  edu- 
cated while  she  returned  to  India,  to  resume  her  mission  work. 
Ought  she  not  in  time  of  trial  to  be  especially  remembered  by  her 
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co-workers  in  America.  Five  mission  circles  liave  been  added  to 
our  number  the  past  year. 

The  treasurer  reported  $4,774.75  received  during  the  year;  all  of 
which  was  transmitted  to  Boston,  incidental  expenses  being  pro- 
vided in  other  ways. 

Cheering  reports  of  Hartford  and  Tolland  Counties  followed. 

Miss  Child  brought  a  pleasant  greeting  from  the  Boston  Board, 
encouraging  the  small  auxiliaries  by  speaking  of  their  great  help- 
fulness. 

Mrs.  Jewell  gave  us  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  ten  years  just  ended. 
Six  missionaries  have  been  supported  by  the  Branch,  and  $35,000 
raised  during  that  time.  The  auxiliaries  number  43,  and  the  mis- 
sion circles  33. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  Miss  Cumings  give  an  account  of  the 
beginning  of  the  Huguenot  Seminary,  in  Wellington,  South  Africa, 
and  to  know  that  already  four  missionaries  had  gone  out  from 
that  school,  and  that  the  pupils,  interesting  themselves  in  the 
blacks,  had  started  a  Sunday-school  and  cottage  prayer-meetings, 
which  were  well  attended,  and  organized  a  temperance  society. 

After  a  few  moments  spent  in  devotional  exercises,  the  meeting 
adjourned  till  afternoon. 

Greetings  from  the  Springfield,  New  Haven,  and  New  London 
Branches  made  us  all  feel  that  we  were  serving  under  one  banner, 
and  for  one  end  —  the  extension  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

Miss  Eliza  Talcott,  from  Japan,  spoke  of  the  change  in  that 
country  since  she  went  there  fourteen  years  ago.  Then,  Bibles 
were  sold  at  the  risk  of  one's  life ;  now,  a  store  had  been  opened  for 
their  sale,  the  Governor  ignoring  its  existence.  Ten  years  ago  only 
one  church  in  all  Japan;  now  there  were  twenty-two  in  this  one 
station  (Kobe),  with  two  thousand  members. 

The  report  of  mission  circles  was  encouraging,  showing  the 
formation  of  five  new  ones. 

A  paper  entitled  "  Missionaries  of  Hartford  County  "  was  read  by 
Mrs.  Curtis.  The  first  missionary  sailed  for  the  Sandwich  Islands 
in  1822.  Much  was  made  in  those  early  days  of  mission  work 
among  the  Indians,  many  choosing  that  field.  Mary  Van  Lennep, 
dying  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three  at  Smyrna,  is  familiar 
through  her  biography  to  many  of  us,  and  as  the  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Joel  Hawes,  pastor  of  the  Center  Church  in  this  city. 

All  too  soon  the  closing  hour  came.  Prof.  Bissell  encouraged 
us  by  contrasting  our  feeble  beginnings  with  our  present  growth, 
and  the  thought  of  what  might  ^e  accomplished  within  ten  years. 

We  sang  once  more  our  closing  hymn,  ''Blest  be  the  tie  that 
binds,"  and  bade  each  other  good-bye  with  the  encouraging 
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thoughts  uttered  through  the  day  stored  in  our  memories,  to 
cheer  us  through  the  coming  year.  A.  A.  W. 


INTERNATIOXAL  MISSIONARY  UNIOX. 

Ax  assembly  entitled  "The  International  Missionary  Union," 
^vas  held  at  Wesley  Park,  Niagara  Falls,  beginning  Monday,  Aug. 
IS,  1884,  and  continuing  through  the  week.  This  assembly  was 
the  result  of  an  attempt  made  to  get  missionaries  of  all  societies 
together,  that  they  might  compare  their  methods  of  work,  talk 
over  the  difficulties  met  with,  and  form  themselves  into  an  organ- 
ized body  in  order  to  increase  their  power  and  influence  as  work- 
ers, both  at  home  and  abroad. 

A  great  many  were  present  at  the  first  gathering,  and  addresses 
were  made  by  missionaries  representing  the  Methodist,  Congrega- 
tional, Baptist,  and  Presbyterian  societies,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  India  probably  had  the  most  representatives, 
but  there  were  several  from  China,  others  from  Japan,  Africa, 
Siam,  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  South  America.  Each  meeting 
was  attended  by  an  interested  and  enthusiastic  audience. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  gathering  was  an  exhibit  of  a  large 
number  of  missionary  periodicals  published  by  the  several  socie- 
ties in  Canada,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  India,  and  Mex- 
ico; also  of  missionary  maps,  leaflets,  books,  etc.,  many  specimens 
being  given  away  to  persons  in  the  audience  desiring  them.  At 
the  close  of  the  meetings  an  organization  was  formed,  to  include 
all  foreign  missionaries  abroad  and  at  home,  whether  on  furlough 
or  retired,  and  the  following  officers  were  elected:  — 

President,  Rev.  J.  T.  Gracey,  D.D.,  American  Methodist,  India. 
Secretary,  Miss  F.  M.  Morris,  American  Board,  Zululand.  Execu- 
tive Committee,  Rev.  S.  L.  Baldwin,  D.D.,  American  Methodist, 
China;  Rev.  W.  H.  Porter,  Canada  Baptist,  West  Indies;  H.  T. 
Whitney,  M.D.,  American  Board,  China. 

It  is  requested  that  all  retired  missionaries  who  are  willing  to 
help  in  this  organization  will  send  name  and  address  to  the  Sec- 
retary, No.  1  Congregational  House,  Boston,  Mass. 


WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS. 

Receipts  from  Xove.mber  18  to  December  18,  1884. 


MAIXE. 

Maine  Branch.  —  Mrs.  "Wood- 
bury S.  Dana,  Treas.  Skow- 
hegan,  Aux.,  S8,  M.  C,  §5; 
Greenville,  Aux.,  SIT;  Thora- 
aston,  Cong.  Ch.  ai)d  Soe'v, 
$7,  Morning  Star  Circle,  S.3; 
Albany,  Mrs.  Lovejoy,  $5; 
Farmington,   Vux.,  Mrs. 


F.  Y.  Stewart's  S.  S.  CI.,  50 
cts.;  Yarmouth,  1st  Cong. 
Ch.,  Aux.,  S18.49;  Limerick, 
Cong.  Ch..  Ladies,  S6;  Calais, 
Aux.,  S9.35;  Brownville, 
Gleaners,  S25;  Brunswick, 
1st  Parish,  Aux.,  S^-TO,  §207  (4 
TTeZZs.— 1st  Cong.  Ch.,  Ladies,     IG  50 

Total,         $223  54 


RECEIPTS. 
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KEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Greenville.— ^TS.  Alma  Scrip- 
ture, $1  00 
Newpoi't.—'}>lvs.  Eliza  Comings,    2  5o 

Total,  §3  55 

VERMONT. 

Fermoni  Branch—  Mrs.  T,  :M. 
Howard,  Treas.  Burlington, 
Aux.,  S21,  Helping  Hands, 
S40;  Cambridge,  Aux.,  S14; 
Middlel)ur>',  Aux.,  §103.83 ; 
Yergennes,  S.  S.,  §40;  Royal- 
ton,  Aux,,  §10;  Hartford, 
Aux.,  $28;  St.  Johnsbury, 
No.  Ch.,  Boys'  Miss'y  Soc'y, 
§15,  Girls'  Benevolent  Circle, 
$30,  Redeemed  Fledges.  $4; 
Post  Mills,  50  cts.;  Thetford, 
Aux.,  §8,  §314  33 

Covenin/.— Children's  M.  C,       23  00 


Total, 


§337  33 


Vermont  5ranc/i.— Legacy  of 
Miss  Marv  Hastings,  St. 
Johnsbury,"  $100  00 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Barnstable  Co.  Branch.  — 
Miss  Amelia  Snow,  Treas. 
Chatham,  Aux.,  §10;  Sand- 
wich, Aux.,  $2.50;  Falmouth, 
Aux.,  of  wh.  §100  const.  L. 
M.  Miss  Effie  L.  Fish,  §172..35; 
Harwich,  Aux.,  §20;  E.  Fal- 
mouth, Aux.,  §16;  No.  Fal- 
mouth, Aux.,  §20;  Orleans, 
Aux.,  §5.25,  §246  10 

Berkshire  Branch— 'Mrs.  S.  N. 
Russell,  Treas,  Pittsfield,  1st 
Ch.,  Aux.,  $10.89;  Monterey, 
$20,  30  89 

Essex  North  Conf.  Branch.— 
Mrs,  A.  Hammond,  Treas. 
Newburvport,  Aux.,  §68.75; 
Bradford,Aux.,  §113.25,  Acad- 
emy, F.  M.  S.,  $26.11,  208  11 

Essex  South  Conf.  Branch.— 
Miss  Sarah  W.  Clark,  Treas. 
Boxford,  Earnest  Workers, 
$15;  Beverly,  Dane  St.  Ch., 
Aux.,  §156;  Ipswich,  South 
Ch.,  $7,  178  00 

Franklin  Co.  Branch.  —  Miss 
L.  A.  Sparhawk,  Treas.  Ash- 
field,  Aux.,  $10;  Bernardston, 
Aux.,  §13.50;  Northfield, 
Aux.,  $17.80;  Greenfleld, 
Aux.,  $5.25,  Sunderland 
Acorns,  §8,  54  55 

Freetown.— ("on^.  Ch.,  3  62 

Greenwich  Village.— ULiss  L.  A. 
Parker,  1  40 


Hampshire  Co.  Branch.  —  Miss 
Isabella  G,  Clarke,  Treas. 
Southampton,  Aux.,  §25.25; 
Northampton,  Edwards  Ch. 
Div.,  §33 ;  E.  Amherst,  $26.90; 
Hadley,  Aux.,  $43.50,  M.  C. 
Rallv,  add'l,  50  cts,  §129  15 

io?re??.-Union  Aux.,  106  00 

Norfolk  and  Pilgrim  Branch. 
—Mrs.  Franklin  Shaw,  Treas, 
Hanover,  Aux.,  §12;  Hol- 
brook,  Little  Lights,  §14; 
Wevmouth  and  Braintree, 
Aux.,  §6.50;  Braintree,  Aux., 
§6,  38  50 

Old  Colomj  Branch.  —  Miss 
F.  J.  Runnels,  Treas. 
Middleboro,  Band  of  Good- 
Will,  50  00 
P?iiUipst07i.—X  few  Ladies,  4  50 
Springfield  Branch.— Miss,  H. 
T.  Buckingham,  Treas. 
Westfield,  2d  Ch.,  Girls' 
Guild,  §40;  Springfield,  So. 
Ch.,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Blake,  const. 
L.  M.  Mrs.  Lucy  S.  Blake,  §25,  65  00 
Suffolk  Bi-anch.— Miss  Myra  B, 
Child,  Treas,  Boston,  Central 
Ch.,  Aux,,  §225,  Union  Ch., 
$1 ;  Roxbury,  Eliot  Ch.,  Aux., 
$60,  Thompson  Circle,  50  cts., 
Olive  Branch,  §1,  Walnut 
Ave.  Ch.,  Mrs.  C,  A.  Aldrich, 
const,  L.  M.  Miss  Bell  B.  Al- 
drich, §25;  W,  Roxbury,  So, 
Evan.  Ch.,  Aux.,  $50;  Cam- 
bridgeport,  Prospect  St.  Ch,, 
Aux.,  §20;  Cambridge,  Aux,, 
No.Ch.,  $139.12,  Shepard  Ch., 
§160.88;  Somerville,  Franklin 
St.  Ch.,  const.  L,  M.  Mrs,  H. 
M.  Moore,  §25;  Brookline, 
Mrs.  Lydia  Hooper,  §2,  E.  P., 
§1;  Brighton,  Fanueil  Rush- 
lights, $1;  Dedham,  Chapel 
Rays,  §30,  Asvlum  Dime 
Soc'y,  $1.54;  Waltham,  Miss 
N.  S.  Bond,  $5,  748  04 
Jempleton.—A.u-s..,  25  00 
Wellesley  Hills.— Xux.,  85  50 
W oburn  Conf.  Branch.—  Mrs. 
N.  W.  C.  Holt,  Treas.  Bille- 
rica,  S.  S.,  prev.  contri.  const. 
L,  M.  Miss  Nettie  R.  Bruce, 
§1.74;  Bedford,  Pine-Needles, 
§10.50;  Medford,  Aux.,  §100; 
Woburn,  Aux.,  of  wh.  §25  by 
Mrs.  M,  J.  Keyes,  const,  L. 
M,  Miss  Clara  M-i  Ames,  $25 
by  Miss  R,  M,  Leathe,  const, 
L,  M.  Mrs.  W.  W.  Hill,  add'l 
const,  L.  M.  Mrs.  Harriet  P. 
Brown,  $110;  Woburn  Work- 
ers, $15;  Maplewood,  Aux., 
§12;  Winchester,  Aux.,  $77, 
Eddie's  M.  C,  §10;  Maiden, 
Aux,,  bv  Mrs.  E.  A.  Stevens, 
const,  L.  M,  Mrs.  C.  O. 
Walker,  $25;  No.  Woburn, 
Aux.,  §9,"                              370  24 
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Worcester  Co.  Branch.— Mrs.  G. 
W.  Russell,  Treas.  Fitch- 
burg,  Rollstone  Ch.,  $10S,  C. 
C.  Ch.,  $50.08;  Shrewsbury, 
Aux.,  of  wh.  $25  const.  L.  M. 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Allen,  $32;  Athol, 
Aux. ,  $26  ;Westmlnster,  Aux., 
§16;  Uxbridge,  Aux.,  $27.50; 
Gardner,  Aux.,  $20;  Win- 
chendon.  No.  Cong.  Ch., 
prev.  contri.  const.  L.  M's 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Manzer,  Mrs.  A. 
M.  Royse,  Miss  Hattie  M. 
Wyman,  Miss  Addie L.  Royse, 
$45;  Upton,  Aux.,  const.  L. 
M,  Mrs.  Maria  E.  Bull,  $25; 
Worcester,  Miss'y  Asso.,  Sa- 
lem St.  Ch.,  $15,  Union  Ch., 
Thank-Off.,  $(53.75;  Royal- 
ston,  Aux.,  $50;  Auburn,  M. 
C,  $7,  $475  33 

Total,       $2,819  93 
CONNECTICUT. 

Eastern  Conn.  Branch.— Miss 
M.  I.  Lockwood,  Treas. 
Stonington,  1st  Ch.,  Agree- 
ment Hill  Soc'y,  $9;  2d  Ch., 
$11.26;  Groton,  S.  S.,  $8.25; 
Plaintield,  Y.  P.  M.  S.,  $18; 
Thompson,  $13;  New  London, 
1st  Ch.,  $72.98,  S.  S.  Infant 
CI.,  $2.50,  Blackball  St.  Mis- 
sion, $8,  2d  Ch.,  of  wh.  $75 
const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Robert  C. 
Neff,  the  Misses  Willia  Por- 
ter, and  Caroline  W.  Butler, 
$116.87;  Norwich.  Broadway 
Ch.,  Helping  Hands,  $55; 
Taftville,  Aux.,  $20.75,  M.  C, 
$7.28;  Pomfret,  Aux.,  $15,  M. 
C. ,  $3 ;  Ledyard,  Newell  Soc'y, 
$8.25,  $369  14 

Hartford  Branch.—  Miss  Anna 
Morris,  Treas.  Bristol,  Aux., 
$82.80;  Hebron,  Aux.,  const. 
L.  M.  Mrs.  S.  G.  Gilbert,  $25; 
Buckingham,  M.  C,  $10.63; 
Tolland,  Aux.,  $8;  Windsor, 
Aux.,  Thank-OfE.,  of  wh.  $25 
by  Mrs.  William  Pierson, 
const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Mary 
Welch,  $48.50.  $174  93 

New  Haven  Branch. — Miss  Ju- 
lia Twining, Treas.  Ansonia, 
Ruby  Circle,  $10;  Bridge- 
port, of  wh.  $28  fr.  Dew- 
Drops,  $60.35;  East  Canaan, 
Y.  L.  M.  Circle,  $45;  East 
Haven,  $13.80;  Kent,  «25; 
Litchfield,  $9.40;  New  Brit- 
ain, Centre  Ch.,  $31.35;  New 
Haven,  Centre  Ch.,  $366.23, 
Davenport  Ch.,  $37,  Hum- 
phrey St.  Ch.,  Y.  L.  M.  Circle, 
$25,  Mr.  Dwiffht  Williams, 
$20;  Norfolk,  Y.  L.  M.  B^nd, 
$100;  Norwalk,  Senior  Circle, 
$5;  Prospect,  Gleaners,  $35; 
Redding,  Ready  Folks,  $30; 


Sound  Beach,  $25;  Southport, 
S.  S.,  $30;  Stratford,  Y.  L.  M. 
Circle,  $5,  $873  13 

Total,        $1,417  20 


Legacy  of  Cynthia  E.  Dayton, 
North  Haven,  $1,000  GO 

NEW  YORK. 

N'eiv  York  State  Branch. — 
Mrs.  G.  H.  Norton,  Treas. 
New  York  City,  Home  Circle, 
$10;  Albany,  Morning  Star 
M.  C,  Thank-Off.,  $4.26; 
Lockport,  $25;  Moravia, 
$4.50;  Crown  Point,  Willing 
Hearts,  $12.35,  1st  Cong.  Ch., 
Young  Ladies,  $6.50,  $62  61 

Pefein.— Abigail  Peck,  5  00 

Total,  $67  61 

PniLADELPHIA  BRANCH. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Wilde,  Treas. 
New  Jersey,  Orange,  Trinity 
Cong.  Ch.,  Aux.,  5;  Orange 
Valley,  Cong.  Ch.  S.S.,  $15.54; 
Plainfield,  Aux.,  $10;  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  1st  Cong.  Ch., 
$22.70,  Y.  L.  M.  Soc'y,  $100, 
Coll.  at  Annual  Meeting, 
$62.98.   Expenses,  $18,  $198  22 


Total, 


$198  22 


Kinsman.— A  Friend,  $5  00 

Pomeroi/.— Welsh  Cong.  Ch.,        6  38 
Totedo.— Washington  St.  Cong. 
S.  S.,  $25  00 


Total, 

ILLINOIS. 


$36  38 


Elgin.— Mrs.  J.  H.  Wells's  S.  S. 
CI.,  $7  00 

Total,  $7  00 

KENTUCKY. 

fVoodbine.-S.  S.,  $1  25 

Total,  $1  25 

CANADA. 

Woman's  Board,  $166  00 

Total, 


General  Funds, 
Weekly  Pledge, 
Leaflets, 
Legacies, 


$166  00 

$5,278  01 
8  64 
41  16 
1.100  00 


TotaJ,       $6,427  81 
Miss  Emma  Caksuth,  Treasuren 


mti     tht  iMtmt^ 


CHINA. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS  OF  MISS  HAYEN. 

Among  the  many  "  rumors  of  wars  "  that  come  from  China,  it  is  pleasant 
to  have  a  glimpse  at  our  own  Bridgman  School,  and  to  know  that  there  a 
steadfast  and  quiet  heart  is  at  the  helm.  Miss  Haven  writes  of  the  prospect 
of  war,  September  2d:  — 

I  LOOK  upon  it  with  the  exultant  excitement  with  which  one 
watches  the  clouds  piling  up  for  a  thunder-storm.  Let  it  come. 
We  shall  see  some  of  the  grand  workings  of  God  in  it,  even 
though  the  instrument  used  savors  of  brimstone.  The  air  will 
be  clearer  afterward.  The  scholars  are  all  back  —  glad  to  come, 
in  fact,  thinking  they  will  be  safer  with  us.  Miss  Garretson  has 
just  received  a  letter  transferring  her  to  FoochoW,  at  her  request. 

Again,  a  little  later,  she  writes:  — 

We  live  in  the  quietest  style,  seeing  no  one  from  one  day  to 
another.  The  destinies  of  the  nation  may  be  deciding  any  time, 
and  we  never  a  bit  the  wiser.  Our  life  runs  on  in  a  quiet  cur- 
rent, busy  enough  in  preparations  for  the  winter,  as  though  it 
were  absolutely  certain  we  were  to  stay  here.  This  is  for  out- 
side diversion  and  amusement,  this  preparation  for  winter  — 
house-cleaning,  stove-blacking,  repotting  plants,  and  getting 
the  girls'  wadded  garments  ready.  The  main  work,  teaching, 
is  going  on  steadily  all  the  while,  but  with  rather  a  small  school. 
One  nice  girl  from  Tung-cho  appeared  in  due  time,  but  had 
not  been  here  five  days  when  her  mother  came  for  her  again. 
The  neighbors  had  stirred  her  up  to  thinking  she  would  certainly 
be  killed  if  left  at  a  foreign  school. 

To  friends^who  expressed  solicitude  as  to  her  safety,  she  writes,  Octo- 
ber 22d :  — 

We  were  rather  unsettled  at  one  time,  uncertain  whether  we 
should  stay  through  the  winter;  but  now  we  are  settling  down 
in  quiet.  We  shall  probably  not  be  disturbed  by  the  French,  as 
Peking  is  not  easy  of  access  in  winter.  Here,  again,  is  an  instance 
of  a  trial  proving  a  blessing.  Always  before,  we  have  lamented 
the  fact  that  we  live  on  the  outside  edge  of  the  world ;  now 
it  is  a  very  good  thing.    Our  enemies  must  approach  carefully 
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when  they  run  amuck  against  anything  which  stands  so  near  to 
the  jumping-ofE  place.  China  is  well  guarded  as  to  her  northern 
ports  by  breastworks  of  ice.  No  one  would  care  to  fight  elements 
and  men  when  they  join  their  forces  for  the  attack.  The  overland 
journey  from  Shanghai  through  a  hostile  country  would  not  be 
thought  of.  So  we  lay  in  our  coal  and  winter  vegetables  with 
heart  of  grace,  but  do  not  make  elaborate  orders  home  for  spring 
shipments. 

 «♦»  

INDIA. 

LETTER  FROM  MISS  SWIFT. 

Mission  Bungalow, 

Madura,  Sept.  4, 1884. 

Dear  Friends  at  Chicago:  I  know  you  would  like  to  take 
a  peep  at  us  just  now;  and  since  you  cannot  come  to  us,  I  will 
give  you  a  glimpse  of  what  is  going  on.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
mission-meeting  week,  and  all  the  missionaries  and  helpers,  boys 
and  girls  from  the  school  and  villages,  are  in  from  the  out- 
stations,  and  our  compound  is  like  a  bee-hive,  with  the  constant 
passing  to  and  fro.  Quite  a  crowd  are  snugly  ensconced  in  the 
Mission  House,  which,  as  you  know,  is  my  home. 

There  is  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burnell,  with  their  dear  little  baby,  in 
the  room  back  of  Mr.  Jones's  office.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howland  and 
their  three  children  are  nicely  settled  in  the  large  back  room. 
In  the  center  room  is  Mr.  Xoyes,  whose  wife  did  not  feel  equal 
to  the  long  trip  from  the  Hills,  so  we  have  not  the  pleasure  of  her 
company.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hazen  have  one  of  the  upstairs  rooms, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  have  the  other,  and  your  little  mission- 
ary is  very  comfortable  in  a  corner  room  downstairs.  Now  you 
see  us  in  the  house,  come  with  me  and  take  a  peep  at  the  com- 
pound itself.  Over  there  in  the  corner  is  a  very  large  tent,  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gutterson  and  four  children.  Not  very  far 
off  is  seen  Mrs.  Capron's  bungalow ;  and  if  we  were  to  go  in,  we 
would  find  dear  father  and  mother  Chandler  and  Gertrude. 
Then,  every  day,  the  Pasumalai  Chandlers  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tracy  come  in  to  Madura ;  and  when  we  are  all  together  we  are 
as  happy  as  can  be.  And  such  times  we  do  have,  visiting,  and 
talking,  and  going  to  meetings,  and  getting  acquainted  with  the 
new  missionaries !  There !  I  knew  I  had  left  some  one  out  of 
the  list.  There  is  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chester,  whom  I  didn't  mention 
at  all,  and  I  can  assure  you  they  are  by  no  means  unimportant. 

T  wish  you  could  all  be  here  during  the  meeting.    I  am  sure 
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you  would  enjoy  it  immensely.  By  Tuesday  morning  all  the 
missionaries  bad  arrived,  and  all  who  were  not  too  much 
wearied  by  their  long,  and  in  some  cases  tedious,  journey,  went 
out  to  Pasumalai,  where  the  business  meeting  was  held.  "Wednes- 
day morning  the  meeting  with  the  helpers  began,  and  I  enjoyed 
very  much  being  there  and  seeing  them  all  together,  though  I 
could  understand  very  little  of  what  was  said.  The  concert  was 
exceedingly  interesting.  The  church  was  filled  to  overflowing, 
and  the  windows  were  blocked  even  by  the  crowds  of  people  from 
the  city.  The  performers  were  the  boys  and  girls  from  the  differ- 
ent boarding-schools  of  the  mission.  They  were  all  seated  in  the 
center  of  the  church  on  the  floor  around  the  two  organs,  which, 
with  a  violin  and  any  number  of  cymbals  and  triangles,  accompa- 
nied the  singers.  It  took  nearly  two  hours  to  go  through  with 
the  programme,  and  I  believe  we  all  enjoyed  it  very  much,  in 
spite  of  the  stifling  air.  The  girls  looked  so  pretty  in  their  little 
red  jackets,  white  clothes,  and  with  their  black,  glossy  hair  deco- 
rated with  white  jasmine,  the  exquisite  fragrance  of  which  filled 
the  air !  Dr.  Chester  treated  us  to  a  couple  of  pieces  on  the  cornet, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Jones  on  the  organ. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  is  now  being  paid  to  singing  in  the 
schools,  and  the  voices  of  the  children  are  gradually  becoming 
softer  and  sweeter,  and  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  hear  them  sing. 
They  enjoy  learning  English  songs,  and  last  night  we  heard  *'  Joy 
to  the  world,"  "Heavenly  Father,  bless  me  now,"  and  "Over 
There,"  sung  sweetly.  Think  of  hearing  these  songs  in  these 
far  distant  lands !  Often  these  songs  are  taken  by  the  boys  and 
girls  back  to  their  homes,  and  sometimes  heathen  women  are 
heard  singing  them  to  their  children.  I  cannot  but  believe  that 
all  these  things  will  bear  fruit  and  glory  for  our  Master.  There 
are  nearly  seventy  girls,  all  of  whom  are  bright  and  intelligent. 
There  are  now  four  teachers  in  the  school  —  two  masters  and  two 
mistresses.  My  "munchi"  also  takes  classes  in  the  school  for  a 
couple  of  hours  each  day.  The  school  is  so  large  that  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  matron  and  a  cook-woman.  The  dormitory 
arrangements  are  very  simple  indeed.  Each  girl  has  a  mat,  and 
during  the  cool  season  a  counterpane,  and  every  morning  these 
are  rolled  up  and  put  away. 

Their  food  is  rice  and  curry,  varied  with  meat  twice  a  week, 
and  buttermilk  three  times;  and  on  ^Sunday,  after  church,  they 
are  treated  to  plantains.  Though  I  use  very  little  Tamil  as  yet, 
I  find  there  is  much  I  can  do  to  help.  Mrs.  Jones  is  not  well,  and 
I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  relieve  her  of  some  of  the  school- 
work.    Each  girl  has  a  certain  duty  to  perform  every  morning, 
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to  help  with  the  work.  They  are  arranged  in  circles,  as  they  are 
called,  and  I  have  taken  the  supervision  of  three  of  the  circles. 
With  Mrs.  Jones's  permission  and  help  I  expect  soon  to  reorgan- 
ize these  circles,  and  get  them  upon  a  different  footing.  I  think 
it  would  do  them  good  to  have  things  a  little  changed,  because 
when  things  go  on  too  long  in  the  same  way  the  girls  are  apt  to 
become  negligent,  I  have  taken  charge  of  the  Sunday  meeting 
with  them  several  times,  using  the  head  master  as  interpreter. 
I  have  been  trying  to  spend  four  hours  a  day  in  study,  two  of 
which  are  spent  with  my  '^munchi."  After  the  meeting  is  over  I 
expect  to  go  on  with  real  hard  study. 


ONLY  AX  APPLE-CORE  AND  ITS  SEEDS. 

BY  CARRIE  L.  POST. 

Rosy,  and  golden,  and  juicy  the  apple,  and  crisp  was  the  spicy 
pulp,  and  eagerly  devoured,  till  only  the  core,  with  its  pretty 
brown  seeds,  remained.  This  a  young  maiden  held  with  graceful 
poise,  aiming  at  the  stove-door  into  which  she  designed  to  cast 
the  worthless  thing,  thoughtlessly  so  considered,  when  up  spoke 
her  little  sister,  moved  by  economic  impulse :  "  You  wasteful  crea- 
ture! you  could  save  that  apple-core  for  our  pet  pig,  or  the  old 
hen  and  her  chickens ;  and  the  seeds  we  could  plant,  and  have  an 
orchard  all  our  own,  from  which  in  a  few  years  bushels  of  golden, 
rosy-cheeked  apples  could  be  gathered  for  apple-hungry  boys  and 
girls,  who  could  give  all  the  cores  to  their  pigs  and  chickens  after 
they  had  planted  the  seeds;  and  then  —  and  then  —  oh!  think  of 
all  the  baskets  and  bins  that  could  be  filled,  and  all  the  thousands 
of  boys,  girls,  pigs,  and  chickens  that  would  be  benefited  by  that 
one  little  core  that  you  are  going  to  burn  up!" 

The  little  speech  was  uttered  with  such  earnestness  and  impet- 
uosity, that  the  fingers  tightened  their  grip  around  the  core  as  if 
it  had  suddenly  grown  valuable:  the  stove-door  was  closed,  the 
precious  germs  folded  away  in  the  pretty  brown  seeds  were  not 
consumed  by  the  flames;  and  years  after,  stately  trees  cast  their 
shadows,  and  shook  sweet  incense  from  their  rosy  bloom,  and  the 
flowing  sap  lield  rich  fruitage  for  harvest. 

It  is  from  such  little  incidents  in  our  everyday  life  that  we 
sometimes  draw  our  choicest  lessons  ^little  words  rightly  spoken, 
little  acts  carefully  directed,  little  mites  prayerfully  consecrated 
to  the  cause  of  the  Master,  how  great  and  manifold  the  results! 

Perhaps  missionary  workers  more  than  any  others  feel  obliged 
to  save,  plan,  invent,  and  seek  direction  from  the  Lord.    He  it  is 
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who  suggests  ways,  quickens  the  perceptions,  and  enables  them  to 
secure  their  offerings  for  this  Christly  work. 

However  straitened  or  perplexed  a  church  organization  may 
be,  let  the  young  girls  in  that  church  once  make  up  their  minds 
to  organize  a  missionary  society,  choosing  some  definite  object  to 
maintain,  and  they  will  soon  learn  to  be  thinkers,  planners,  work- 
ers. Pennies  and  dimes  will  be  earned  and  saved  until  they  mul- 
tiply into  dollars ;  andj  like  the  little  brown  apple-seeds,  send  forth 
fruit  which  shall  make  glad  the  nations  of  the  world. 

That  straitened  and  perplexed  church  will  receive  a  new  bap- 
tism of  God's  Spirit;  a  new  fountain  of  sweet,  life-giving  water 
will  gush  from  hearts  that  may  have  been  rock-hard.  The  elder, 
as  well  as  younger,  members  will  feel  themselves  drawn  nearer  to 
their  Saviour  when  once  they  begin  to  do  something  for  his  needy 
ones,  who  are  calling  to  us  in  pleading  tones,  "  Help,  oh,  help,  ere 
we  perish  in  our  blindness!" 

Even  the  very  little  ones  in  our  churches  to-day  are  putting 
their  tender  shoulders  to  the  gospel  wheels;  and  their  youthful 
zeal,  in  united  effort,  is  a  strong  force  helping  on  the  good  work. 

The  testimony  of  those  who  have  watched  the  reflex  influence 
of  missionary  work  on  the  character  of  the  young  people,  is  this: 
tliey  become  earnest,  working  Christians  ea,rlier  in  life  than  otliers, 
and  are  found  more  ready  to  take  hold  of  all  other  beneficent 
work.  Said  a  mother  to  one  who  superintended  a  young  girls' 
missionary  society:  "My  little  seven-year-old  girl  torments  me 
nearly  to  death  by  teasing  every  month  to  go  to  the  missionary 
society  with  her  other  sister.  What  shall  I  do  ?  Will  you  allow 
her  to  come?    I  fear  she  will  annoy  you." 

Remembering  that  Christ  withheld  not  his  hearty  welcome  from 
the  little  ones,  permission  was  granted,  and  her  name  was  duly 
enrolled  with  those  of  the  working  members  of  the  society;  and  a 
zealous  little  member  she  has  been  for  three  years.  The  wee  fingers 
cannot  accomplish  much,  but  they  are  so  willing  to  be  pricked  in 
learning  to  sew  for  a  good  cause,  that  older  ones  are  sometimes 
moved  by  her  example  to  greater  industry.  Her  dime  is  just  as 
large  and  valuable,  and  as  faithfully  remembered  at  each  succeed- 
ing meeting,  as  those  of  the  older  girls,  and  neither  heat  nor  cold, 
ice  nor  snow,  keeps  her  away. 

The  children's  dimes,  like  the  seeds  in  the  core  of  the  apple, 
are  truly  valuable;  and  how  happy  are  they  when  led  to  feel  that 
they  can  do  something  for  Jesus!  How  ready  to  earn  their 
monthly  mites,  that  they  may  have  something  to  give  away  to 
others! 

Our  future  missionaries   are  among  the  children.    Do  the 
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mothers  remember  this?  The  isles  are  waiting  for  them:  the 
heathen  are  stretching  out  beckoning  hands  and  calling,  *'0h 
send  your  sweet  daughters  and  your  brave,  gifted  sons  with  the 
life-giving  crumbs  which  fall  from  your  table,  that  our  little  ones 
may  eat  and  live!" 

That  valuable  seed  which  was  planted  by  those  young  men 
nearly  one  hundred  years  ago,  when  they  kneeled  by  the  hay- 
stack in  Williamstown  and  consecrated  themselves  to  missionary 
work  among  the  heathen,  may  be  even  now  sending  its  vital 
forces  through  the  brain  and  soul  of  your  beloved  offspring,  O 
mother ! 

Hinder  not  its  course,  but  let  proper  training,  and  culture,  and 
judicious  pruning  be  your  work;  for  among  your  sons  and 
daughters  may  be  a  prophet  or  prophetess  of  the  Lord,  who 
may  respond  to  the  God-given  call,  and,  rising  up  in  self-con- 
secration, exclaim,  "Here,  Lord,  am  I:  send  me  to  teach,  or 
preach,  or  heal  the  sick  in  regions  of  spiritual  darkness  and 
ignorance."  What  greater  honor  can  your  heavenly  Father 
bestow  upon  you  ? 

SPAIN. 

LETTER  FROM  MISS  SUSIE  F.  RICHARDS. 

AvENiDA  40,  San  Sabastian,  Oct.  21, 1884. 
One  of  the  piers  of  our  Bridge  rests  at  San  Sabastian,  just  across  the 
border  from  France;  a  city  beautiful  for  situation  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyr- 
enees, on  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  Seminary  occupies  two  flats  of  a  four- 
story  building.  It  is  the  only  school  of  the  kind  in  Northern  Spain.  A  sec- 
retary of  a  Young  Ladies'  Society,  rightly  feeling  herself  privileged  to  open 
correspondence  with  any  of  the  missionaries  connected  with  the  Bridge, 
addressed  a  friendly  letter  to  Miss  Richards,  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
following,  which  she  generously  shares  with  us:  — 

My  dear  Miss  :  It  is  not  often  I  get  a  letter  telling  me 

not  to  hurry  about  the  answer.  It  is  quite  a  pleasant  experience, 
on  the  whole,  and  makes  unnecessary  any  apology  for  tardiness 
or  procrastination.  In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  thank  you  and 
the  society  whom  you  represent  for  your  kind  interest  in  our 
work  here.  It  is  very  comforting  to  have  our  daily  labors  accom- 
panied by  prayers  from  the  home-land,  even  while  the  prayer- 
givers  are  often  entire  strangers  to  us  personally. 

You  ask  about  our  school,  and  whether  it  is  for  boarders  or 
day-scholars.  In  the  beginning  it  was  a  boarding-school,  but  it 
now  partakes  of  a  double  character.  The  boarders  number  about 
twenty,  and  for  the  most  part  have  lessons  quite  distinct  from  the 
other — a  primary  department. 
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We  have  one  girl  of  twenty-two,  but  most  are  under  seventeen. 
The  new-comers  this  year  arc  quite  young,  under  twelve ;  and  we 
should  be  glad  if  all  could  come  at  an  age  before  bad  habits  of 
study  or  deportment  are  firmly  established.  The  school  is  espec- 
ially for  girls,  but  two  little  nephews  of  one  of  the  teachers  live 
with  us.  Both  boys  and  girls  come  to  the  day-school.  Their 
studies  include  the  common  branches, —  arithmetic,  grammar, 
geography,  history,  domestic  economy,  and  literature, —  taught 
in  the  native  language,  besides  English,  French,  and  music, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental.  The  more  advanced  class  in  Eng- 
lish read  and  understand  our  language  very  readily:  of  course 
they  have  more  difficulty  in  speaking  it.  They  are  reading  that 
beautiful  book,  "Stepping  Heavenward,"  at  present,  outside  of 
lessons,  and  understand  it  very  well  without  a  dictionary.  They 
love  the  book  almost  as  much  as  we  do,  though  until  they  know 
every  word,  they  cannot  see  all  its  beauty.  Our  principal  reason 
for  teaching  them  English  and  French,  is  because  Spanish  litera- 
ture is  very  poor  in  Protestant  religious  books. 

Needle-work  forms  a  very  important  part  of  a  Spanish  girl's 
education,  and  a  large  part  of  each  afternoon  is  devoted  to  that. 
They  learn  all  kinds  of  sewing,  including  fine  embroidery  and 
fancy  work. 

Their  hours  are  as  regular  as  the  clock  itself,  and  each  girl  has 
some  share  of  the  housework  to  perform.  After  morning  prayers 
and  breakfast,  and  the  subsequent  dish-washing,  comes  school, 
from  nine  until  twelve;  then  dinner;  and  after  dinner  an  hour's 
walk  with  one  of  the  teachers.  The  afternoon  is  devoted  to 
needlework  and  organ  practicing,  as  well  as  the  lesson  in 
singing,  with  an  hour  of  freedom  just  before  tea.  The  evening 
time  for  study  for  the  older  ones  is  from  7.15  to  9  p.  m.  ;  the 
younger  ones  retire  at  eight.  We  follow  the  American  custom 
of  having  Saturday  a  holiday.  There  is  some  little  increase  of 
household  duties  on  that  day,  but  the  lessons  are  discontinued 
from  Friday  until  Monday. 

Our  school-year  begins  in  September  and  ends  the  last  week  of 
July.  Other  years  we  have  had  four  weeks'  vacation  in  the  sum- 
mer; but  this  year  we  had  six,  and  did  not  begin  school  until  the 
middle  of  September. 

Our  summer  was  beautiful  and  bright,  and  not  too  warm.  We 
did  not  any  of  us  care  to  leave  home ;  rather,  found  quite  enough 
rest  and  diversion  in  frequent  little  waljcing  excursions  or  picnics. 
You  are  very  kind  in  your  offer  of  advertising-cards:  they  are 
very  little  used  in  Spain,  and  would  give  great  pleasure  to  many 
of  our  pupils,  even  those  who  are  not  kindergarteners. 
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There  is  no  tie  that  binds  a  church  to  the  work  of  foreign  mis- 
sions like  that  which  arises  from  sending  from  its  own  members 
the  "  messengers  of  peace  "  to  tell  the  glad  tidings  of  God's  won- 
derful love  to  sinners.  Plymouth  Church,  of  Chicago,  has  just 
bound  itself,  by  such  a  cord  of  twofold  strength,  to  the  mission  in 
Japan.  A  large  company  of  friends  assembled  in  the  church  par- 
lors, on  the  evening  of  December  12th,  to  give  a  parting  "God- 
speed" to  young  Dr.  Scudder  and  his  sister,  ere  they  sailed  for 
their  distant  field  of  service. 

The  cordial  and  loving  greetings,  the  voice  of  prayer  and  sing- 
ing, the  few  words  of  parting  salutation,  with  the  social  repast 
that  followed,  will  ever  linger  as  a  tender  memory  in  the  hearts  of 
all  who  were  present. 

Would  God  that  every  church  in  our  land  might  this  coming 
year  send,  at  least,  one  missionary  to  the  eight  hundred  million 
of  heathen  souls.  ''The  harvest  truly  is  great."  Where  are  the 
laborers  ?  E. 


FOUETH  ANNUAL    UNION    MEETING  OF  THE  YOUNG 
LADIES'  SOCIETIES  OF  CHICAGO. 

•  Dec.  12,  1884. 

EAE  Girls  of  the  Interior  :  When  I,  who  long 
ago  ceased  to  stand  • 

"  With  reluctant  feet. 
Where  the  brook  and  river  meet," 

received  an  invitation  to  attend  the  fourth  annual 
union  meeting  of  the  Young  Ladies'  Societies  of 
this  city  and  vicinity,  to  note  points  of  interest 
for  you,  who  were  unable  to  be  present,  it  gave 
me  much  gratification, 
n  I  found  myself  in  the  hospitable  parlor  of  Union  Park 
,  among  the  eager,  enthusiastic  girls,  I  said  to  myself, 
good  times,  and  I  (in  spite  of  whitening  locks),  still  in 

Lyman  Baird,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Young 
Work,  presided. 


Who 
Church, 
*'  Such 
them!" 

Mrs. 
Ladies' 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 
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Mrs.  George  M.  Clark,  -svlio  has  this  year  been  added  to  this 
committee,  led  the  devotional  meeting. 

She  said  it  had  seemed  to  her,  for  a  long  time,  that  if  she  could 
choose  her  work,  it  would  be  something  in  connection  witih  the 
young  ladies'  efforts ;  and  so  it  was  especially  fitting  that  her  first 
service  should  be  to  lead  them  in  the  devotional  half-hour.  In 
thinking  of  the  meeting,  these  words  of  Mrs.  Browning,  in  the 
Rhyme  of  the  Duchess  May,"  remained  in  her  mind,  until  she  felt 
that  they  held  the  thought  which  she  was  to  bring  to  them: — 

"And  I  smiled  to  think  God's  greatness 
Rolled  around  our  incompleteness  — 
Round  our  restlessness,  his  rest." 

Unless  their  girlhood  was  very  different  from  her  own,  they 
were  often  filled  with  unrest — with  an  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
they  were  making  the  most  of  their  powers  of  body  and  mind; 
but  if  they  would  bring  to  God  their  restlessness  and  incomplete- 
ness, they  would  find  in  him  perfect  rest.  She  then  read  Prov. 
i.  33,  Col.  iii.  3,  Rev.  i.  14,  and  Ex.  xxxiii.  14-16. 

Delegates  from  nearly  all  the  societies  in  and  around  Chicago 
were  present.  Their  reports  showed  a  steady,  healthful  increase, 
both  in  interest  and  contributions,  and  give  much  promise  lor  the 
coming  year. 

A  discussion,  "How  to  make  our  missionary  meetings  inter- 
esting," was  opened  by  Miss  Hess,  of  Evanston,  who  said:  "We 
feel  sure  that  idle  lives  are  not  happy  ones,  that  of  all  the  work 
in  the  world.  Christian  work  is  the  most  satisfying;  of  all  Chris- 
tian work,  perhaps  the  highest  is  that  for  those  separated  from  us 
by  continents  and  ocean,  whose  thanks  may  never  reach  us." 

From  this  paper  and  several  others  which  followed,  I  noted 
these  hints  for  you : — 

A  spirit  of  consecration;  individual  responsibility,  not  leaving 
the  burden  to  the  leader,  but  responding  quickly  to  requests  for 
aid;  preparation  for  the  meetings,  by  thought  and  study  of  the 
topic  assigned ;  much  prayer,  and  keeping  in  mind  these  words  of 
St.  Paul,  "Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?" 

Not  much,  you  see,  dear  girls,  was  said  of  fairs  and  fancy-work, 
but  a  great  deal  of  personal  consecration,  of  prayer,  of  building  on 
the  sure  foundation,  which  is  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord. 

The  paper,  "Our  Encouragements,"  which  was  the  last  on  tlie 
afternoon's  programme,  was  of  greater  interest.  I  will  only  give 
you  these  figures;  but  are  they  not  eloquent? 

The  societies  have  grown  in  numbers  the  past  three  years, 
from  twenty  to  two  hundred  and  seventeen,  with  a  membership  of 
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perhaps  four  thousand.  In  1881,  the  collections  amounted  to  seven 
hundred  dollars ;  during  the  past  year  it  has  received  seven  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Three  missionaries  were  present  —  Mrs.  Greene  of  Constantino- 
ple, Miss  Spencer  of  Hadjin,  and  Miss  Barnes  of  Marash. 

Mrs.  Greene  and  Miss  Spencer  gave  us  two  minutes  each ;  we 
wished  it  had  been  two  hours.  Miss  Spencer  told  us  of  the  way 
she  and  her  girls  collected  stones  for  building  the  walls  of  their 
school  —  going  out  to  the  hillside,  after  lessons  were  over,  and 
bringing  them  to  their  inclosure  with  their  own  hands! 

After  a  pleasant  social  hour  and  a  bountiful  tea  we  felt  quite 
refreshed,  and  ready  for  the  evening  feast. 

The  piece  de  resistance  was  Mrs.  Baird's  paper,  ''Statement  of 
Work  for  1885."  This  will  soon  be  in  print  for  your  perusal,  and 
I  am  confident  that  the  watchword  she  has  given  you,  "The 
Bridge,"  will  be  taken  up  by  you  with  enthusiasm,  and  that  her 
desire  that  you  may  make  "its  foundations  your  prayers,  its  piers 
your  contributions,  its  arches  faith  and  works,  its  keystone  Christ," 
will  be  realized. 

That  you  all  may  grow  "  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
fullness  of  Christ,"  shall  be  my  prayer.  E.  M.  B. 


Political  Events  of  this  Period.  Conquest  by  Ibrahim  Pasha. 
Bombardment  of  Beirut,  1840.  Restoration  of  the  power  of  the 
Sultan,  1841.  Civil  war  between  the  Druses  and  the  Maronites. 
What  was  the  effect  of  these  commotions  on  the  missionary 
work  ? 

How  long  was  the  station  at  Jerusalem  continued?  Character 
of  the  work  there. 

Religious  Excitement  among  the  Druses^  1839. 

Religious  Movement  at  Hasbeiya.    What  persecutions  followed  ? 


STUDIES  IN  MISSIONARY  HISTORY. 


1885. 


SYRIAN  MISSION. 
1830-1870. 


RECEIPTS. 
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Civil  War  of  1845.  What  effect  on  the  work  at  Hasbeiya  ? 
Fate  of  the  Maronite  patriarch  who  martyred  Asaad  Shidiak. 

Stations  of  Abeih;  Sidon ;  Tripoli;  Aleppo.    What  churches 


Anarchy  in  region  of  Hasbeiya,  1851-52. 
Native  Converts.    Their  work  and  character.    Native  mission- 
ary societies. 

Village  Work.    These  two  topics  will  furnish  abundant  material 
for  interesting  papers. 
Massacres  of  1860. 

Death  of  the  Sultan  as  afEecting  missionary  work. 
Persecutions,  1862. 

Work  of  the  Press  for  the  Arabic-speaking  people.  An  inter- 
esting summary  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  "  Ely  Volume." 

Education.  Seminary  at  Abeih.  Protestant  College  at  Beirut. 
Girls'  Seminary  at  Beirut.  (See  "  Ely  Volume.")  Village  Schools. 

In  studying  this  lesson,  note  especially  the  growth  of  sentiment 
in  favor  of  Religious  Liberty  during  the  half  century  of  work  by 
the  American  Board,  before  the  mission  was  transferred  to  the 
Presbyterian  Board. 

Present  State  of  the  Work.  Send  to  Secretary  of  Woman's  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Missions,  48  McCormick  Block,  Chicago,  for 
statistics. 

Helps.  Dr.  Anderson's  Missions  to  the  Oriental  Churches,'* 
"Reports  of  the  American  Board,"  and  files  of  Missionary  Herald. 
Dr.  Goodell's  "Forty  Years  in  the  Turkish  Empire."  Dr.  Jessup's 
"Women  of  the  Arabs  and  Syrian  Home  Life." 


RECEIPTS  OF  THE  WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS 
OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


organized  at  these  places? 


Mrs.  J.  B.  LEAKE,  Treasurer. 


From  Novebiber  18  to  December  18,  1884. 


Illinois  Branch.— Mrs.  W. 
A,  Talcott,  of  Rockford, 
Treas,  Amboy,  of  wh.  4.09 
from  S.  S.,  9.64;  Cambridge, 
10;  Champaign,  Coral  Work- 
ers, 23;  Chicago,  Coll.  at 
Young:  Ladies'  Union  Meet- 
ing, 40.25,  Y.  W.  M.  Soc.  1st 
Ch.,  of  wh.  29.35  thank-offer- 
ing, 74.88,  New  Eng.Ch .,  33.37 ; 
Lavm  Ridge,  Mrs.  G.  R.  Ran- 


ILLINOI8. 


som,  5,  S.  S.,  7.50;  Ontario, 
Aux.,  10.  Willing  Workers, 
20;  Peoria,  Aux.  and  Y.  L. 
Soc,  Feast  of  Ingathering, 
57.15;  Providence,  Workers 
and  Gleaners,  50.75;  Rock- 
ford,  1st  Ch.,  Y.  L.  Soc,  to 
const.  L.  M.  Mary  Penfield 
Shelden,  25.81,  2d  Ch.,  Aux., 
9.  Girls'  Mission  Hand,  90; 
Roseville,  Girls'  Mission 
Band,  16;  Springfield,  Little 
Helen's  pennies,  memorial, 
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3.65;  Stillman  Valley,  Merry 
(ileaners,  30;  Summer  Hill, 
14;  Udina,  King's  Young 
Daughters  and  their  Broth- 
ers, 29.57,  $559  57 


Total, 


$559  57 


Correction.  —  In  November 
Life  and  Light,  Tamazoa 
should  read  Tamaroa. 

IOWA. 

Iowa  Branch.— Mrs.  E.  R. 
Potter,  of  Grinnell,  Treas. 
Council  Bluffs,  34.88 ;  Charles 
City,  10;  Le  Mars,  23.70;  Mus- 
catine, 75 ;  Quaqueston, 
thank-offering,  7;  Sioux 
Jtapids,  Children's  Soc,  4.99; 
Toledo,  Mrs.  E.  N.  Barker, 
25,  $180  57 

For  Morning  Star:  — 
Mt.  Pleasant,  S.  S.,  9  27 


Total. 


KANSAS. 


$189  84 


KANSAS  Brancb.— Mrs.  A.  L. 

Slosson,  of  Leavenworth, 
Treas.  Atchison,  Aux.,  8.10; 
Bethel,  25  cts.;  Emjioria,  5; 
Garfield,  2;  Kimeo,  Little 
Sunbeam  Band,  40  cts.; 
P  leas  ant  Prairie,  4.25; 
Bidg  etvay ,  1,  Telephone 
Fund,  25  cts.  Less  expenses, 
15.15,  $6  10 

Eor  Morning:  Star:—  ; 
Blue  Rapids.  Acorn 
Band.  5  00 

^Sm-ii/i  Centre,  No-Surren- 
der Band,  5  00—  10  00 


Total, 


MICHIGAN. 


$16  10 


Michigan  Branch.— Mrs.  Geo. 

■  H.Lathrop,of  Jackson, Treas. 
Alpine  and  Walker,  10;  Ann 
Arbor,  26.59;  Hilliards,  Mrs. 
Pomeroy,  1 ;  Nashville,  5;  Bo- 
meo,  50;  Three  Oa/cs,  Youpg 
Ladies'  Circle,  10,     .  $102  59 

For  New  Morning  Star:  — 
Detroit,  Miss.  Gleaners,  bal- 
ance of  pledge,  5  75 


Branch  Total, 


MINNESOTA. 


$108  34 


MINNESOTA  Branch.—  Mrs.  E. 
M.  Williams,  of  Northfield, 
Treas.   Minneapolis,  2d  Gh., 

Northfield,  2,.&b,  $19.33 


For  Morning  Star  :— 
Lake  City,  S.  S.,  $21  15 

Minneapolis,  Vine  Ch., 
S.  S.,  ?  00—  23  15 

Branch  total,  $42  48 


MISSOURI  branch. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Drew,  3101  Wash- 
ington Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Treas, 
Brookfield,  Ladies'  Soc,  14 
Young  Ladies'  Soc,  22,  Will 
ing  Workers,  141;  Kansas 
City,  1st  Cong.  Ch.,  12.57, 
Lebanon,  3.75,  $53  73 

Total,  $53  73 


NORTH  DAKOTA  BRANCH, 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Cooper,  of  Coopers- 
town,  Treas.  Fargo,  13.37; 
Harwood,  15.05,  $28  42 


Total, 


$28  42 


OHIO. 


Ohio  Branch.— Mrs.  Geo.  H. 
Ely,  of  Ely ria,  Treas.  Brook- 
lyn, Waste  Not  Soc,  7.60; 
Gambier,  5;  Hamjoden,  S.  S., 
1;  Huntsburg,  1;  Lodi,  IM; 
Mansfield,  50;  Oberlin,  52,    $130  50 


Total. 


WISCONSIN. 


$130  50 


Wisconsin  Branch.— Mrs.  R. 
Coburn,ofWhitewater,Treas. 
Arena,  Aux.,  11.27,  Young 
Ladies,  for  Bridge,  2.57,  Wil- 
ling Workers,  IVIorning  Star, 
1.55;  Beloit,  First  Ch.,  Young 
Ladies,  for  Bridge,  11.26; 
Baraboo,  proceeds  of  Miss 
Bissel's  Lecture  11;  Ft.  At- 
kinson, 4.25;  Sparta,  5.52; 
Shopiere,  Little  Travellers, 
15.   Less"  expenses,  11.24,        $51  18 


Total, 


miscellaneous. 


$51  18 


Sale  of  articles  donated  8.60; 
of  leaflets,  32.51;  of  envel- 
opes, 5.80;  of  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary quarter,  25-  cts.  J 
cash,  15  cts.,  $47  31 


Total, 


$47  31 


Receipts  for  month,  $1,232  47 

Previously  acknowledged,  ,  1,472  78 
Total  since  Oct.  22,  1884,        $2,705  25 


HOME  SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

The  year  just  closed  began  with  hope  and  courage,  inspired  by 
the  tenth  anniversary  meeting  at  Santa  Cruz.  In  view  of  the  re- 
sults of  its  ten  years'  work,  our  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  could 
not  fail  to  see  that  the  Master  had  set  the  seal  of  his  blessing  on 
the  efforts  it  had  put  forth  in  his  name  and  for  his  glory. 

Thankful  for  the  past,  we  were  encouraged  to  devise  more  lib- 
eral things,  and  to  strive  more  earnestly  for  growth  in  all  that  could 
increase  our  efficiency  as  a  Board  of  Missions. 

The  year  has  flown  on  very  swift  wings,  and  now  that  the  end 
has  come  we  anxiously  ask,  Has  it  brought  with  it  the  fulfillment 
of  our  plans,  the  realization  of  our  hopes?  Has  the  missionary 
spirit,  which  is  pre-eminently  the  Christian  spirit,  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  increased  in  our  churches,  bringing  under  cultivation  new 
fields,  and  reaping  larger  harvests  in  the  old? 

The  work  of  the  Home  Secretaries  during  the  year  has  had 
compai-atively  little  to  do  with  existing  societies,  but  has  been 
chiefly  one  of  extension  —  an  effort  to  secure  friends  and  helpers 
in  new  places,  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  work  of  foreign  mis- 
sions, and  to  incite  to  organized  effort  in  its  behalf. 

It  is  with  gratitude  to  God  that  we  are  able  to  report  a  larger 
addition  to  our  list  of  senior  societies  than  for  several  previous 
years;  and  also  the  realization  of  our  long-cherished  wish  to  be 
allied  in  this  work  with  our  sisters  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
Territory.  The  secretary  of  this  new  branch  of  our  Board  mod- 
estly calls  it  a  *'tiny  bud,"  leafless  as  yet,  there  being,  so  far  as  is 
known,  but  one  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  in  Oregon 
and  Eastern  Washington  Territory  [in  Western  Washington  Terri- 
tory we  have  had  two  auxiliaries  for  several  years].  She  adds, 
"God  willing,  there  will  be  more  than  one  ere  another  twelve 
months  rolls  around." 

The  Woman's  Board  of  the  Pacific  warmly  welcomes  this  "tiny 
bud,"  and  gladly  grafts  it  upon  the  parent  vine,  realizing  what 
possibilities  it  infolds. 

These  new  societies,  as  well  as  the  old,  ask  for  equipment  and 
arms  for  the  warfare  upon  which  they  have  entered.  We  have 
regretted  our  inability  to  adequately  help  equip  them  for  service. 

(77) 
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Some  copies  of  letters  from  missionaries  have  been  sent,  and  more 
would  have  been  had  not  nearly  all  received  been  published  in  the 
Woman's  Column  in  The  Pacific.  This  column,  so  faithfully  and 
ably  edited  by  our  Foreign  Secretary,  Mrs.  Jewett,  is  relied  upon  as 
our  channel  of  communication  —  our  telephone  to  the  auxiliaries. 
We  assume  that  The  Pacific  is  taken  wherever  there  is  a  missionary 
society.  But  matter  in  the  form  of  leaflets,  which  can  be  scattered 
broadcast,  is  much  needed. 

Leaflets  with  such  titles  as  "Do  Foreign  Missions  Pay?"  "For 
Christ's  Sake,"  "  The  Mute  Appeal,"  "  Individual  Responsibility," 
"Somebody  is  Shirking,"  "Thanksgiving  Ann,"  etc.,  have  been 
used  by  the  Board  of  the  Interior  with  excellent  results.  We 
have  heretofore  appropriated  little  or  no  money  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  home  field,  but  the  need  for  more  missionary  literature  for 
gratuitous  distribution  is  so  great  as  to  suggest  the  wisdom  of  in- 
vesting some  money  in  that  way. 

From  a  few  places  have  come  donations  to  our  treasury  made 
doubly  precious  by  the  encouraging  words  accompanying  them. 
In  due  time  we  shall  hear  of  missionary  societies  in  those  places; 
for  as  leaven  hidden  in  a  measure  of  meal  will  leaven  the  whole 
lump,  so  is  the  influence  of  an  earnest  Christian  woman  with  the 
burden  of  foreign  missions  on  her  heart. 

Not  a  few  of  our  churches  are  carrying  very  heavy  burdens  in 
the  support  of  the  gospel  at  home.  When  this  is  hindered  and  is 
suffering  for  lack  of  money,  can  we  wonder  if  the  appeal  for  for- 
eign missions  is  unheeded,  or  the  response  delayed?  But  there  is 
danger  of  the  near  eclipsing  the  remote,  of  our  heeding  only  the 
obligations  that  lie  nearest,  and  of  growing  narrow  and  selfish  in 
our  ideas  of  Christian  duty,  forgetting  that  "the  light  that  shines 
farthest  shines  brightest  on  those  near  by."  The  poorest  of  us 
cannot  afford  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  piteous  cry  for  help  from 
those  whose  needs  are  immeasurably  greater  than  our  own.  That 
is  a  dwarfed  Christian  life  which  is  not  world-embracing  in  its 
sympathy  and  love. 

The  condition  and  methods  of  work  of  our  auxiliaries  during 
the  year  we  learn  from  their  own  reports,  and  the  financial  results 
from  the  Treasurer's  report.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  most 
of  them  are  in  working  order,  and  that  their  zeal  has  suffered  no 
abatement. 

From  some  of  the  auxiliaries  no  word  has  come  to  the  Secre- 
taries during  the  entire  year;  and  we  learn  that  in  some,  regular 
meetings  have  not  been  maintained.  We  know  how  difficult  it  is 
for  women  burdened  with  many  cares  and  duties,  and  perhaps  liv- 
ing at  long  distances  apart,  to  gather  together  statedly,  and  make 
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a  missionary  meeting  attractive  and  profitable.  There  is  a  dearth 
of  fresh  information  concerning  missionary  work,  and  little  comes, 
to  them  to  awaken  enthusiasm.  We  who  live  in  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland  know  how  much  we  owe  to  the  occasional  presence  of 
living  missionaries.  How  their  story  thrills  our  hearts,  and  makes 
us  feel  the  awful  realities  they  portray.  As  we  listen  we  seem  to 
breathe  the  polluted  air  of  heathenism ;  to  hear  the  cry  of  murdered 
babes,  the  wailing  of  child-wives  and  outcast  widows.  We  see 
hopeless  women  "grinding  in  the  prison-house  of  superstition." 
And  from  all  this  we  know  that  the  religion  of  Christ  alone  can 
rescue  them.  We  cannot  hear  these  things  from  the  lips  of  living 
witnesses,  whose  testimony  we  know  is  true,  and  not  receive  a 
fresh  impulse  to  send  more  swiftly  the  means  of  rescue.  We 
wish  all  our  auxiliaries  might  sometimes  hear  the  inspiring  voice 
of  the  living  missionary;  but,  lacking  this,  they  must  find  other 
means  of  keeping  abreast  of  the  times  in  knowledge  and  sympathy 
with  these  apostles  of  to-day. 

Missionary  societies  are  organized  not  alone  to  gather  money, 
but  to  promote  a  missionary  spirit  by  united  prayer  to  the  Great 
Head  of  the  Church,  and  by  the  use  of  means  for  diffusing  mis- 
sionary intelligence.  This  is  a  sure  way,  and  the  only  way,  to  over- 
come indifference  toward  foreign  missions.  Depend  upon  it, 
indifference  is  born  of  ignorance ;  and  so  we  urge  our  auxiliaries 
to  systematic  study,  and  to  the  zealous  use  of  all  available  means 
for  the  increase  of  missionary  knowledge.  In  some  of  our  young 
ladies'  societies  there  has  been  most  praiseworthy  activity  and 
zeal,  notably  in  that  of  the  Bethany  Gleaners,  of  Bethany  Church, 
San  Francisco ;  and  we  are  happy  to  know  that  elsewhere  in  our 
State  are  young  people  whose  work  shows  that  they  have  been 
animated  by  the  same  spirit  as  these  dear  Bethany  Gleaners. 

If  on  the  part  of  some  there  has  been,  as  we  fear,  less  interest 
than  formerly,  it  is  surely  a  matter  for  anxious  solicitude.  We 
cannot  possibly  exaggerate  the  importance  of  enlisting  our  young 
people  in  this  line  of  Christian  service,  and  so  training  and  edu- 
cating them  that  they  will  be  equal  to  its  demands  in  the  future, 
when  all  will  be  committed  to  their  hands.  The  hope  of  the 
world  is  in  them.  We  feel  strongly  that  this  department  of  our 
home-field  requires  more  careful  cultivation  than  it  has  yet 
received. 

And  now  let  us  consider  what  is  the  mark  toward  which  we 
aim  in  our  home-field.  In  the  words  of  the  constitution,  it  is  to 
secure  an  auxiliary  in  each  of  our  churches,  and  the  practice  of 
systematic  giving  by  every  woman  in  our  congregations.  There 
are  in  this  State,  Arizona,  and  Nevada  some  one  hundred  and  six 
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Churches,  with  a  female  membership  of  perhaps  four  thousand. 
The  Woman's  Board  has  thirty-five  senior  auxiliaries,  twenty-five 
junior  or  juvenile  societies,  and  probably  about  one  thousand 
contributors  to  its  treasury.  The  mark  aimed  at  calls  for  aggres- 
sive work  from  each  and  all  of  us. 

Obedience  to  the  Divine  command,  "Go,  teach  all  nations," 
means  toil  and  self-denial  to  those  who  send,  as  well  as  to  those 
who  are  sent.  Said  a  lady  missionary  from  China  to  the  Woman's 
Board  of  the  Interior,  lately:  "I  realize  as  never  before  how 
hard  you  work  here.  I  am  glad  that  I  am  at  the  other  end  of 
the  work."  At  this  end  there  is  no  more  difficult  work  than 
breaking  down  the  wall  of  heedless  indifference,  behind  which 
so  many  Christians  intrench  themselves.  In  this  work  we  earn- 
estly solicit  the  co-operation  of  the  pastors  of  our  Churches.  We 
believe  Paul  would  say  to  them,  "Help  those  women."  It  is  not 
in  churches  where  the  pulpit  echoes  the  command,"  Go,  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature,"  and  in  the  missionary  concert,  where  the 
needs  of  the  nations  sitting  in  darj^ness  are  considered  and 
prayed  over,  that  we  hear  women  saying,  "I  am  not  interested  in 
foreign  missions;  there  is  enough  for  me  to  do  at  home." 

How  to  awaken  our  sisters  up  and  down  this  coast  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  their  duty  at  this  time,  when  "the  day  breaketh,"  and 
there  is  an  open  door  for  the  gospel  in  every  land,  is  a  question 
for  earnest  consideration  and  prayer.  As  it  was  said  to  Esther, 
raised  up  to  be  the  deliverer  of  her  people,  so  may  it  be  said  with 
added  force  or  emphasis  to  the  Christian  women  of  this  favored 
land:  "  Who  knoweth  but  ye  are  come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a 
time  as  this." 

MiUions  of  wretched  heathen  women  stretch  out  to  us,  of  this 
generation,  appealing  hands.  Those  who  come  after  us  cannot 
help  them.  It  will  be  too  late ;  they  will  have  passed  away.  The 
heathen  of  to-day  are  our  special  trust.  If  we  fail  to  discern  this 
opportunity  to  testify  our  love  to  Him  who  loves  them  as  he  loves 
us,  and  who,  "  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  became  poor, 
that  we  through  his  poverty,  might  be  made  rich,"  shall  we  not 
have  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting? 

May  the  Lord  Jesus  help  us  all  to  rise  to  the  high  plane  of  our 
privilege,  and  press  on  this  precious  work  of  woman  for  woman  in 
heathen  lands ;  and,  sure  as  the  promises  of  God,  she  shall  emerge 
from  gloom  and  darkness,  and  arise  and  shine,  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  being  risen  upon  her.  E.  A.  Warren. 
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